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WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 


New Richmond is a small city. For years it has had one of the best 
high schools in the state. It has been forward-looking in its school poli- 
cies. It has realized that the best contribution it could make to its youth 
is the opportunity to attend a high school offering a diversified cur- 
riculum. The high school has departments of Home Economics, Manual 
Arts, Music, Drawing, Teacher Training, Commerce, as well as the tradi- 
tional subjects. But the school costs the community a great deal. The 
people were aware of this. 


Then came the cry of high taxes which, with an agricultural depres- 
sion, made it seem that New Richmond, an agricultural center, could 
not afford to pay for the kind of schools it was supporting. The Board 
of Education were harassed; they met with what seemed to be an impera- 
tive demand to reduce expenses. They knew that the surest way to ruin 
a school is to employ poor teachers, and New Richmond had been able 
to attract the best. That wouldn’t do. The next thing considered was 
the elimination of the so-called accessory courses—Manual Arts and the 
like. But when they proposed to drop Home Economics the friends of 
this subject insisted upon its retention. Finally the Board of Education, 
when it met to employ teachers for the coming year, decided not to re- 
engage any of the teachers of special subjects. They would go back to 
the single curriculum of a half century ago. They would have a school 
that would cost less. They would return to the days of the little red 
school house, the three R’s, and low school taxes. 


But the people thought otherwise. A special school meeting was 
called, and the people voted to continue supporting the kind of school 
they have. Having weighed the modern high school in the balance, they 
found it not wanting. They looked upon the school and pronounced it 
good. They know that it costs money to provide a good school, but they 
know that it is worth many times what it costs. New Richmond people 
know they cannot afford to trifle with the future of their youth. They 
have chosen to regard the right of the children to a fair start in life as 
greater than the right of the taxpayer to save a few dollars. The voice 
of the people of New Richmond will be heard throughout the state and 
the nation. They have spoken wisely. They have said: “The best is 
none too good for our children.” 
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The Story of Wisconsin 








Wisconsin, as states go, has had a rela- 
tively long history,—a most interesting 
history and one worth telling. It is a 
story of adventure, heroism, experiment, 
sacrifice, loyalty, and devotion. Only 
fourteen years after the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Jean Nicolet reached Green 
Bay. There were then (1634) English 
settlers in New England and Virginia, a 
few Spanish in Florida and Mexico, a few 
Dutch in New York, and some Frenchmen 
in Canada. No Englishman had been a 
hundred miles from the Atlantic coast, and 
the Spanish discovery of the lower Missis- 
sippi was all but forgotten. And then 
out of the east came this intrepid young 
Frenchman in seareh of China and the 
riches of India. With his advent we begin 
our interesting and important history. 

Nicolet had been sent out by Champlain 
to find the ‘‘ People of the Sea,’’ who were 
reported to live on a body of water to the 
West. This was supposed to be the Pacific, 
and the ‘‘People’’ were Chinese. The 
St. Lawrence had been explored and found 
to rise in the Great Lakes. It was reason- 
able to imagine that if a river drained this 
body of fresh water to the Atlantic there 
must be another flowing into the Pacific. 
This was the river Nicolet sought, and here 
would live the people he hoped to find. In 
July of 1634 he left Quebec in company 
with some Jesuit missionaries. He reached 
Lake Huron over the route which Cham- 
plain had gone bef-1e, but now he was in 
an unknown country. With seven Huron 
Indians he paddled his birch bark canoe 
along the shores. The Indians wished to 
return, but with the spirit of Columbus 
he kept on until he reached the ‘‘People 
of the Sea’’ at Green Bay. He had pro- 
vided himself with a damask robe which he 
hoped to wear when he met the Chinese. 
Instead of meeting Chinese, however, he 
strode into the midst of a terrified group 
of Winnebago Indians—four or five thou- 
sand of them. It was a great disappoint- 
ment, but with French adaptability he 
made the best of the situation and won the 
Indians for New France. Nicolet went up 
the Fox to about where Berlin is now sit- 
uated, and made a treaty with the Indians. 


He went south, spent the winter in Illinois, 
and the next summer returned to Quebec, 
having accomplished more than he dreamed 
of. But his achievement was quite differ- 
ent from what he had attempted. 

Nicolet had found the gateway to the 
Mississippi, the pathway along which civil- 
ization entered the great central valley of 
the continent, a country in which for two 
centuries his people were to control in the 
interest of the fur-trade, a country with 
possibilities in every way superior to the 
land which he had sought. He had opened 
up a new continent, and for the first time 
in the world’s history a river valley was 
explored, settled, and developed from its 
source toward its mouth. Nicolet had 
found our great Middle West, the heart of 
the United States. 


The Indians 


When Nicolet came here, Wisconsin was 
inhabited by twelve or fifteen thousand 
Indians of two great families—the Algon- 
kian and Siouan. The Sioux were repre- 
sented by but one tribe—the Winnebago— 
who numbered almost half the population 
of what is now Wisconsin. They were 
generally on friendly terms with other 
Wisconsin Indians, but were enemies of 
the Illinois. These people had long been 
in undisputed possession of the state, and 
their ancestors had without doubt built 
those interesting earth works (about 10,000 
in number) long believed to be the monu- 
ments of an extinct race. The story of 
these Indians should be as familiar to Wis- 
consin people as the stories of the savages 
of New England. 

Glory-of-the-Morning was a famous 
queen of the Winnebago. Her marriage 
to the French fur-trader, Decorah, and the 
tragedy of their separation, gave Professor 
William Ellery Leonard of the University 
of Wisconsin material for his Indian play 
‘*Glory-of-the-Morning.’’ The descend- 
ants of this marriage now number several 
hundred. In the Great War thirty-five 
Decorahs enlisted in one company at Maus- 
ton. They participated in the Battle of the 
Argonne. There is material enough in the 
historial and ethnological reports in this 
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state to give some Wisconsin Scott an op- 
portunity to immortalize the Badger state 
as Sir Walter did the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

The other tribes in Wisconsin belonged 
to the Algonkian family. The Potawato- 
mi lived on the west coast of Lake Michi- 
gan, as far south as Chicago. The Me- 
nomint were at the mouth of the Menomo- 
nee river, as far south as Green Bay. 
Their name means ‘‘good grain,’’ a refer- 
ence to the wild rice which was their princi- 
pal means of subsistence. The Fox were 
a restless tribe, constantly at war with 
other tribes. The Sauk came to Wisconsin 
after Nicolet had been there. They finally 
settled near Rock Island in Illinois. A 
disagreement with the whites brought on 
the Black Hawk War. There were small 
tribes of Kickapoo, Mascouten, and Miami, 
but they are of little importance. The 
larger tribe of this family, and the most 
important also, was the Chippewa, worthy 
of more than passing attention. 

The Chippewa migrated to Wisconsin 
about the time of Nicolet. (According to 
their own traditions their coming was a 
century earlier.) They came from the 
northeast, and with the Potawatomi and 
Ottawa formed a loose confederacy known 
as ‘‘The Three Fires.’’ They were at con- 
stant war with the Sioux west of the Mis- 
sissippi and St. Croix, and some of the 
most famous battles of Indian history took 
place between these groups. The Chip- 
pewa are of great interest to us because 
their legends and traditions have been im- 
mortalized by Longfellow in ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ 
The introduction to the poem states that 
the material used was taken from the re- 
ports of Henry Schooleraft. Wisconsin 
people should know more of this man who 
furnished the material for our only Indian 
epic. 

Schooleraft was born in New York in 
1798. His father was a manufacturer of 
glass and pottery. The war of 1812 ruined 
the business, and young Schooleraft set out 
to study the geology of the west. He 
made a report on the lead mines of Mis- 
souri and then went north to the copper 
regions of Lake Superior. In 1822 he was 
appointed Indian agent, and for almost 
twenty years lived here. He married the 
granddaughter of the great Chippewa 
chieftain Wabojeeg, ‘‘The White Fisher.’’ 
Mrs. Schoolcraft had been educated in 


Europe. She was gentle, pious, winsome. 
She translated Chippewa poetry and was a 
great help to her husband in his work. 
Schooleraft published his first report in 
1839. He went to Washington in 1843 
and began the work of an Indian cyelo- 
pedia. Not the least important service 
he rendered was the exploration of the 
Mississippi to its source in Lake Itasca. 
Bancroft had his advice and counsel in the 
preparation of his history of the United 
States. Schoolcraft published thirty vol- 
umes, and without question was an author- 
ity on the American Indian. He died in 
1864. It is to Schoolcraft and Mrs. 
Schooleraft that the world is indebted for 
the preservation of the folk-lore of the In- 
dian—the Wisconsin Indian—the Indian 
of Hiawatha. 

Mrs. Schooleraft was one of eight chil- 
dren of John Johnson, who had married a 
daughter of Wabogeeg. The White Fisher 
was the son of a chieftain who fought un- 
der Montcalm at Quebec, and the half 
brother of Wabasha. He was a precocious 
youth—learned in all Indian knowledge. 
He was six feet, six inches tall, straight as 
an arrow. His eyes were full, piercing, 
black. His voice was clear and musical; 
he spoke with fluency, grace, and elo- 
quence. He was a war chief and a civil 
ruler; an expert hunter and _ trapper. 
Legends not unlike those of the Saxon 
Beowulf have grown up about him, cele- 


brating his strength and courage. He was 
a dreamer, an enthusiast, a poet. In him 


is the personification of all that is best in 
the American Indian. In a great battle 
at St. Croix Falls he led his warriors 
against the Sioux and Fox, who were at- 
tempting to take the land of his people. 
After a desperate and bloody encounter 
the Chippewa were victorious and held the 
land between the Chippewa river, the Mis- 
sissippi, and Lake Superior, until the em- 
pire of the white man was established. 
Wabogeeg celebrated the victory in a poem 
of many stanzas, of which one will indicate ~ 
its quality : 

On that day when our heroes lay low, lay low, 
On that day when our heroes lay low, 

I fought by their side, and thought ere I died 


Just vengeance to take on the foe, just ven- 
geance to take on the foe. 


Wabogeeg died in 1793, the year School- 
craft was born. In his passing a great 
soul sought the Happy Hunting Grounds 
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Wisconsin people should be proud that the 
beautiful folk lore of the Chippewa and 
Potawatomi was preserved and used by 
Longfellow. What a wealth of material 
lies all unused here in our own state, ma- 
terial known to the _ specialist alone. 
Touched with emotion, recreated by the 
imagination of a master, these legends 
would thrill and move the world. 

One is tempted to linger here and re- 
hearse the 

“Legends and traditions 


With the odors of the forest, 
With the dew and damp of meadows,” 


but we must hasten back from ‘‘the cir- 
cling smoke of wigwams’’ to the explora- 
tion, settlement, and development of the 
state. 

Fur Traders 

Came now Radisson and his brother-in- 
law Groseilliers, who took sixty boat-loads 
of furs back to Canada. They came again, 
and in 1661 constructed, at Ashland, the 
first habitation ever erected in Wisconsin 
by a white man. It was more than 1,000 
miles from any white settlement, and that 
was the first fort and fur-trading post be- 
tween the Missouri river and the North 
Pole. 

Came Nicholas Perrot, forest ranger, 
but twenty-one years old. He was an hon- 
est man, a friend of the Indian—a true 
soldier of France. He built a fort near 
Trempealeau and another at Lake Pepin. 
Wonderful man, too little known. He 
opened up the fur trade, ‘‘the hardy, ad- 
venturous, lawless, fascinating fur trade’’ 
which was to dominate the Mississippi val- 
ley for two centuries. 


Missionaries 


But of greater interest, and certainly in- 
spiring, were the Jesuit missionaries who 
followed and accompanied the fur trader. 
Highly edueated, often of noble family, 
they endured unspeakable horrors in their 
devotion to the Christianizing of the 
heathen red men. Parkman has told their 
stories. We need not repeat them. Read 
his books about New France for the stories 
of these devoted men of the black gowns. 
Father Rene Menard was the first to come 
to Wisconsin. Allouez established the first 
mission in Wisconsin soil, and built the 
first permanent building in Wisconsin at 
De Pere. 








Greatest of them all was Father Jacques 
Marquette, who, in company with Louis 
Joliet, explored the Mississippi in 1673. 
Then came La Salle and Tonty—he with 
the iron hand—also Duluth, Le Seur, and 
a host of others little known to fame. 
Here there was combined with the French 
love for trade, for adventure, for wealth, 
the French genius for spirituality—a great 
heritage for our Wisconsin youth. 


Fox War 


While the flag of France was flying over 
Wisconsin and its traders, explorers, ad- 
venturers, and priests were coming and go- 
ing on their errands of wealth or devo- 
tion, there came an Indian war which for 
almost a quarter of a century made Wis- 
consin a battle ground between the Fox 
Indians and the I*renech for the control of 
the Fox-Wisconsin trade route, the key to 
the riches of the continent. At the close 
of the war—which it would be interesting 
to deseribe—the Foxes and their allies, the 
Sauk, moved to the lead region, into east- 
ern Iowa and along the Rock River. The 
Fox-Wisconsin route was again opened to 
the fur-trader, but the entering wedge of 
ruin had been driven into the French em- 
pire. The great problem as to whether 
the French or English should control the 
St. Lawrence and Mississippi valleys was 
now, opened. (Emerson Hough has told 
of the fur trade in ‘‘The Mississippi Bub- 
ble.’’) 

While the French were developing the 
fur trade the English had crossed the Alle- 
ghenies and were moving into the Ohio 
valley. The inevitable conflict began 
when an English force under George 
Washington was sent to challenge the 
French on the present site of Pittsburg, 
and was defeated. The next year the war 
began in earnest. It started with Brad- 
dock’s eampaign and his disastrous defeat, 
and continued until the English took the 
French stronghold at  Quebee. New 
France had fallen, Wisconsin became a 
part of the British Empire by the treaty 
of Paris of 1763, and for two decades was 
English in name, if not in fact. 

The English regime in Wisconsin was 
short and unimportant. Fort Augustus 
Edward was erected at Green Bay. The 
Pontiac uprising compelled the with- 
drawal of English troops, and the fort fell 
into decay. The fur trade passed into the 
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hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
so far as the observer could tell there was 
nothing to distinguish the new era from 
the old. French life, French customs, and 
French local government controlled. Ex- 
eept for the legal claim, England never 
exercised much influence in Wisconsin. 


The First Settler 


Within a year or so aiter the English 
troops departed from the fort at Green 
Bay a settlement was made there by the 
Langlades. No one ean be certain who 
was the first settler in Wisconsin, but we 
may be reasonably sure that Charles Lang- 
lade was the first citizen of Wisconsin. 
He was born in 1729, the son of a French 
trader and an Ottawa princess. He was a 
young man _ remarkable for physical 
strength and for his influence over the In- 
dians. In 1754 he married a_ beautiful 
French girl, but was almost immediately 
summoned to war against the English. It 
was Charles Langlade who directed the 
Indians and French in that decisive battle 
known as Braddock’s defeat. Langlade 
continued in the war and was at Quebec. 
Had the French officers followed his ad- 
vice and protected the pathway leading 
to the Plains of Abraham, the battle and 
the history of the world might have been 
changed. He warned the commander of 
the fort at Mackinac against the Pontiac 
uprising. Had they heeded him the ter- 
rible massacre that followed might have 
been prevented. Langlade was as loyal to 
England as he had been to France. He 
and his warriors were with Burgoyne, but, 
disgusted with the weak policy of the 
English commander, they left for home. 
Langlade spent his last year in peace and 
quiet at Green Bay, where he died in 1800. 
He loved to tell of his eventful life and 
the ninety-nine battles and skirmishes in 
which he had participated. He was a ro- 
mantic figure, this cavalier of the woods. 
His story is another of the unsung epics 
of Wisconsin’s primitive history. 


The Northwest Territory 


We should stop and listen to the tales of 
English travellers through our state—of 
Alexander Henry and Jonathan Carver; 
of the settlements at Prairie du Chien, 
Milwaukee, and Kaukauna; of the Revolu- 
tion, and Clark’s conquest of the North- 
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west; of the establishment of the North- 
west Territory under the celebrated ordi- 
nanee of 1787; but this is familiar to most 
of us, interesting and important as it is. 

Even after the flag of the new republie 
floated over the forts of our state life went 
on in the old way—the way of the fur- 
trading days. The fur trade was now in 
the hands of the Yankees, with John Jacob 
Astor in charge of the American Fur 
Company. Astor was our pioneer monop- 
olist and agent of big business. The fur 
trade was doomed when, about 1819, lead 
was discovered in southwestern Wisconsin. 
But it had been the pathfinder for the min- 
ing, farming, and manufacturing that was 
to make Wisconsin one of the great, steady, 
and prosperous states of the Union. 


Black Hawk 


The discovery of lead brought an influx 
of prospectors from the South looking for 
a new Eldorado. One of the famous men 
of the time was Colonel William Hamilton, 
son of Washington’s great secretary of the 
Treasury. The story of the lead regions is 
second in interest only to that of the fur 
trade. Greed for more mineral land 
brought on the last conflict with the In- 
dians—the short and inglorious Black 
Hawk War. One hesitates to retell this 
story—it reflects no credit upon the white 
man. How ean one forget Black Hawk’s 
statement: 

‘*Rock River was a beautiful country. 
I liked my town, my cornfields, and the 
home of my people. I fought for them.’’ 


Wisconsin Territory 

The war brought many famous men into 
Wisconsin; Lineoln, Zachary Taylor, Jef- 
ferson Davis, Robert Anderson, the hero 
of Fort Sumpter. It called to the attention 
of the world the natural resources of our 
state. Soon there was a large increase in 
population, due to immigration from New 
York and Ohio. Until 1800 we were part 
of the Northwest Territory, then succes- 
sively of Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 
In 1836 we were made a territory, with 
the Missouri river as our western bound- 
ary. Two years later the boundaries were 
fixed as they are now. Population in- 
ereased rapidly and by 1846 was large 
enough to warrant statehood. Lands were 
surveyed and sold as farms, roads were 
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opened, schools and churches built, and 
newspapers were established. The capi- 
tal had been located at Madison, and politi- 
eal questions were intensely debated. 
Dodge, Doty, and Talmadge, the territorial 
governors, had done much to lead the ter- 
ritory toward statehood., A Mormon col- 
ony had caused considerable interest, and 
a socialistic experiment like Brook Farm 
in New England had been tried at Ripon. 
Money was scarce; interest rates were 
from 12 to 25 per cent. Wheat sold at 
fifty cents a bushel. Still the state was 
prosperous. 


Constitutional Convention 


The ‘‘Constitutional Convention,’’ called 
to draft a constitution for the new state, 
met in Madison in October, 1846. All but 
eighteen of the 124 delegates were demo- 
erats. Seventy-seven of them came from 
New England and New York. There were 
but twelve of foreign birth, seven of these 
being Irish. E. G. Ryan, an enthusiastic 
young Irish radical from Racine, who later 
became chief justice of the Supreme Court, 
was a dominant figure, as was his fellow 
townsman, Marshall M. Strong. Moses 
Strong, of Mineral Point, led the ‘‘South- 
westerners.’’ The form of the constitu- 
tion was easily agreed to, but there were 
three major problems that took most of the 
time and attention—banking, the judi- 
ciary, and suffrage. Two minor problems 
were the boundary question and the mat- 
ter of allowing married women to hold 
property in their own right. But the ecru- 
cial problem was the bank clause. No 
delegate seemed to favor free banking, but 
a strong party, led by Ryan, inserted a 
clause forbidding the establishment of 
banks. When the constitution was sub- 
mitted to the people it was rejected by a 
large majority, and statehood was _post- 
poned for a year. The second convention 
was more modest. It wisely avoided the 
most difficult questions by leaving them to 
the wisdom of the legislature—a happy 
solution, for by this means we have been 
able to retain our original constitution. 
Nearly every other state has had to adopt 
a new fundamental law. 


The Thirtieth Star 


Im’ 1848 Wisconsin came into the Union 
as the thirtieth star. Nelson Dewey was 


the first governor. The population was 
now almost a quarter of a million, and the 
state was prosperous and happy. Mining, 
lumbering, and farming were the principal 
industries, with the manufacture of 
leather, textiles, and iron just beginning. 

The year 1848 is important in the 
world’s history—revolutions and famines 
in’ Europe and social, economic, and politi- 
cal reformers active in America. The lib- 
eral election laws of the new state made 
a strong appeal to the oppressed of Europe 
and the dissatisfied of the East, and a large 
immigration began—Germans in the east- 
ern part being especially noticeable. Wis- 
consin’s population had inereased more 
than three hundred per cent in the decade 
between 1850 and 1860. The development 
of the state in every way was equally 
ereat. The University was established, 
railroads were built, canals dug, telegraph 
lines built, and our industrial development 
was almost a miracle. The Republican 
party was born at Ripon in February, 
1854, in opposition to the Kansas-Nebras- 
ka bill. Wisconsin soon became a Repub- 
liean state, and in 1860 east its electoral 
vote for Abraham Lincoln. 


The War for the Union 


The Civil War found us one of the 
youngest states on the Union side, but our 
record is wonderful. We sent more than 
90,000 to the front—more than the govern- 
ment called for. We raised over $11,000,- 
000 war taxes,—not bonds, for we paid as 
we went. We lost more than 10,000 by 
death on the field of battle. We sent 
three of the five regiments of the Iron Bri- 
gade. In his poem ‘‘John Burns of Get- 
tysburg’’ Bret Harte celebrated an inci- 
dent occurring in a Wisconsin company. 
Our prisoners suffered at Libby and An- 
dersonville, and a Wisconsin man planned 
the seeret tunnel by which many Union 
men escaped from the horrors of Ander- 
sonville. ‘‘Old Abe’’ was the Wisconsin 
idol—the eagle that symbolized her spirit. 
A young man from Wisconsin—Lieuten- 
ant W. B. Cushing of Waukesha—per- 
formed one of the most amazing feats in 
naval history when he sank the Confeder- 
ate ram Albemarle. Over 600 Indians en- 
listed on the Union side from Wisconsin, 
and two hundred gave their lives for the 
Union. A glorious record! We _ should 
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be weak indeed if we did not thrill at a 
recounting of the work of our boys of 1861. 


After the War 


When the war was over and the soldiers 
returned to the work of peace, they had a 
serious problem to face. Life is hard, and 
its heroism often goes unnoticed. Read 
the first chapter of A Son of the Middl 
Border and you ean understand something 
of what the pioneer faced. Those were 
not soft and easy days—not days of whin- 
ing, complaining, and shifting, but days 
and nights of toil, and courage, and appli- 
‘ation. They made men of fiber—strong, 
steadfast, upright,—hard, no doubt, but 
virile, masculine, enduring. 

We cannot go into the political develop- 
ment since the Civil War. There is too 
much of controversy and of unsettled de- 
tail. We are too near to give an accurate 
interpretation. At least we have been in- 
tense, sometimes bitter, in our conflicts. 
Roosevelt once spoke of Wisconsin as a po- 
litical laboratory. And our experiments 
are not yet complete. One thing is rea- 
sonably sure, and that is that we have 
aimed at justice for the common man. 


Industrial Growth 


In this period we have changed from 
wheat growing to dairying, from lumber- 
ing to diversity in wood manufacturing, 
and, above all, to a state remarkably diver- 
sified in its economic life. We are now the 
tenth manufacturing state in the Union. 
Consider our contributions to industry, 
our inventions. The typewriter, thermo- 
stat, twine binder, Lee rifle, roller flour 
mill, Babeoek milk test, are all Wisconsin 
inventions. Consider our development and 
then doubt our future (if we ean learn to 
understand each other.) We need mutual 
understanding and a common ideal to de- 
velop as we should. 


Cultural Development 

Finally, what of Wisconsin’s cultural 
development, her schools, her social life, 
and above all the revelation she makes of 
her thinking and feeling as reflected in her 
literature? We have not yet produced a 
Scott to interpret the romance of our early 
history, a Whittier to sing of the snow- 
bound homes of our winters, nor a Bryant 
to glory in our autumns, but we have in 


Hamlin Garland an interpreter of life on 
the frontier. His Main Travelled Roads 
is an honest interpretation of life in west- 
ern Wisconsin. In his autobiography, A 
Son of the Middle Border, he has done for 
the Middle West what Franklin did for 
the East. Thirty books have come from 
his pen, and A Son of the Middle Border 
ranks him with Thomas Hardy as a master 
of realism. John Muir’s Story of My 
Youth is a worthy companion to this 

Zona Gale, Edna Ferber, Charles Stew- 
art, and Margaret Ashmun have given us 
fame in fiction. Frederick Jackson Turner 
revolutionized the writing of American his- 
tory by giving proper emphasis to the 
frontier. Margaret Ashmun and _ Leslie 
Quirk have done fine work in juvenile fiec- 
tion. ‘‘Silver Threads Among the Gold,’’ 
‘*Little Brown Chureh in the Vale,’’ ‘‘The 
End of a Perfect Day,’’ ‘‘Sweet Bye and 
Bye,’’ are all Wisconsin songs. We quote 
Ella Wheeler Wileox when we say ‘‘laugh 
and the world laughs with you.’’ W. E. 
Leonard has written Red Bird and Glory- 
of-the-Morning, tragedies of Wisconsin 
Indian life. This we have done; we shall 
do more. 

What we have done is an index of what 
we may do. With a story like ours— 
sketched here so briefly and so hastily— 
we have no reason to hang our heads. 
Wisconsin boys and girls should not have 
to wonder why they have no history, but 
should be familiar with the near and inter- 
esting story of their own, the Badger State. 

E. G. D. 


Kighty-three per cent of the students 
who were graduated from the Racine 
junior high schools at the mid-year eom- 
mencement are now attending Racine high 
school. 


From London comes the story of Sir James 
M. Barrie’s first meeting with Robert Louis 
Stevenson. They were young men then, and 
strangers. Stevenson bumped Barrie on a 
street in Edinburgh. Barrie glowered. 

“After all,” he said, “God made me.” 

“He is getting careless,” said Barrie. 

Stevenson shifted his cane from one hand 
to the other. 

“Do I know you?” he asked. 

“No, but I wish you did,” said Barrie. 

“Let’s pretend that I do,” suggested Steven- 
son—and arm in arm they started for a tavern. 
—Selected. 
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Radio Art and Science in Schools 


By W. H. LIGHTY 


Head of the Correspondence-Study Department and Chairman of the University 
Radio Committee of Wisconsin 








The educational possibilities of the radio 
science and art are just bezinning to 
emerge from the realm of what many have 
regarded as a fad or a craze, into the seri- 
ous and constructive plans and practices of 
advanced teachers. This is a very natural 
situation, however, since the radio broad- 
cast is only three or four years old. 

Five years ago radio experimentation 
was confined largely to the laboratory of 
the scientist, and to the youthful curiosity- 
seeking experimenter. Indeed, the small 
boy has had more to do with the rapid 
spread and appreciation of the radio broad- 
east than most people realize, for he brings 
many problems into his home—some wel- 
come, some unweleome. ‘Today there are 
many millions of listeners throughout the 
nation, sweeping the air day and night for 
the marvelous programs of music, litera- 
ture, oratory, and lecture instruction. The 
dream of Emerson that a lyceum might be 
available on every hilltop of New England 
has been realized. Indeed, it has been more 
than realized in possibility, because not 
only on every hilltop but in every valley, 
in fact, by every fireside, a radio outfit may 
be set up that ean ‘‘pull in’’ to the hum- 
blest home the nation’s greatest resources 
for happiness and progress—the culture of 
mankind. Our people may now, if they 
will, undertake to solve the problem of 
making available to the universal citizen- 
ship of the nation a vast part of the usable 
knowledge of the race for the beneficent 
purpose of happily solving their ever ris- 
ing problems. To preserve the ether as a 
common heritage of all, as the greatest na- 
tional resource and utility of the people, is 
a vast and a very live question, which is 
merely suggested here to couple it in the 
mind of the educator with the immediate 
question under discussion, in order that the 
mind may address itself to that cooperation 
which may help the present generation 
wisely and beneficently to solve that broad 
and far reaching problem. 

Radio communication is an invention 
made within the memory of every reader. 


It is now in use all over the civilized world. 
Already it is of tremendous commercial im- 
portance; about one-fourth of the transat- 
lantie communication is now done by radio. 
It is important socially, politically, econom- 
ically, and educationally, because the ears 
of millions are daily taking in facts of vast 
import from most remote distances, which 
are being talked about in family circles and 
community associations in familiar and 
highly advantageous and intelligent ways. 
Facts like these compel the universal atten- 
tion of educators. 

Radio receiving has entered the Ameri- 
can home very largely through the aggres- 
sive and irrepressible curiosity of the small 
boy. The home-constructed set has deeply 
satisfied and stimulated the intellectual 
curiosity of unnumbered American youths. 
This performance is impossible without 
some necessary scientific knowledge and 
some manual skill. Many thousands have 
gone on with their experimentation to 
build sending sets. About twenty-five 
thousand radio amateurs—mostly boys of 
school age—are at present banded together 
in the amateur radio relay league for free 
mutual communication and pleasure and 
for beneficent cooperation in times of 
need, distress, or disaster, when the estab- 
lished means of communication are im- 
paired or broken down on account of un- 
usual situations such as fires, blizzards, ice 
storms. In such times, these volunteer 
radio ‘‘fans’’ surpass beyond comparison 
the useful and picturesque services of the 
historic volunteer fire departments. A fur- 
ther illustration of the service which these 
youthful would-be masters of the ether may 
render is shown in connection with the 
epoch-making eruise of the Shenandoah 
across the wind-swept valleys and plains 
and over the forbidding mountain barriers 
of the continent. Two hundred of these 
amateur youths in the continental path 
over which the great airship traveled vol- 
unteered their services and were in contin- 
uous readiness for communication through- 
out the entire trip; so that there was not a 
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single moment in that eventful journey 
when the airship was not in actual com- 
munication with every land resource of the 
nation. Two hundred volunteer American 
boys sleeplessly standing by! This service 
was sought, accepted, and genuinely appre- 
ciated by the United States air service. 

The lure of the desire for experience, for 
exploration, discovery, conquest, for mas- 
tery, constitutes a tremendous element in 
the process of learning to sueceed. The ra- 
dio interest appeals to almost all alert curi- 
osity-loving youths. This susceptibility, 
when wisely encouraged and judiciously 
coupled with projects, as in the manual 
arts or handiwork, and in the physies or 
general science work of the school curricu- 
lum, holds wonderful possibilities for mo- 
tivating not only the requirements of these 
studies, but even for motivating the voca- 
tional aspirations of students. 

To be sure, the radio ‘‘fan’’ is prone to 
become over-absorbed in ‘‘listening in,’’ or 
in being ‘‘on the air’’ if he builds a send- 
ing set, and he then becomes an amateur or 
‘‘ham,’’ but such dissipations are always 
matters that can be controlled. There can 
be no sensible teacher or parent who would 
not rather have the boy stay up late at 
night at home, where his elders can know 
all about the conditions of his dissipation, 
if dissipation it be, than to have the boy 
away from home, remaining out late at 
night with only himself and his companions 
aware of his whereabouts and his occupa- 
tion. 

The radio art is a home interest. Among 
the great inventions of recent years that 
are at present actually changing our social 
institutions, one may name the automobile, 
the motion picture, and the radio station. 
The first two inventions named are dis- 
tinctly factors that make for the lessening 
of home influences and tend towards the 
disintegration of home life. The radio in- 
terest is, on the contrary, centered and 
rooted in the very heart of the home. It 
keeps the boy physically at home, and once 
again unites the cultural interests of man- 
kind about the home fireside. 


By the turn of radio dials, journeys more 
wonderful than those taken by the lame 
prince on the magie carpet may be taken 
nightly -during the new radio ‘‘children’s 
hour,’’ not only by the boys and girls but 
by the entire family, far and wide, wher- 
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ever the radio wave vibrates—to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Pitts- 
burg, Louisville, St. Louis, Dallas, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, Madi- 
son, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Iowa City, 
Omaha, Jefferson City, Manhattan, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and seores of other places through- 
out the nation, and even beyond. While 
the radio listener, ‘‘the BCL,’’ thus lets his 
spirit rove ‘‘o’er land and sea,’’ what of 
the amateur radio sender, the ‘‘ham,’’ who 
has built himself a sending set by means of 
which he converses by telephone and by 
eode with kindred spirits the world over, 
limited only by the power of his instru- 
ments and the command of his art? 

How wonderfuliy satisfying must be the 
sense of achievement in the heart of youth 
so eager for experience and mastery! The 
feeling must be akin to what Nansen, Scott, 
and Peary experienced in penetrating the 
unknown, uneconquered regions of the for- 
bidding eold, like what Livingston and 
Stanley felt in their equatorial explora- 
tions. Experiences with the untamed mys- 
teries of the ether await and challenge the 
school-boy radio experimenter. Sympa- 
thetic interest and guidance on the part of 
teachers and educational leaders in the 
great constructive experiences of youth, 
such as these are, possess great educational 
potentiality. It is not only possible,—the 
writer believes that it is desirable,—to com- 
bine these interests with school work. For- 
tunately, they may be capitalized not only 
for the boys of the community, but for the 
homes and the interests and advancement 
of the entire community as such. This is 
a matter worth serious consideration not 
only by sehool teachers and school author- 
ities, but by such organizations and agen- 
cies as the parent-teachers’ associations and 
community centers which are in close co- 
operation with the schools. 

Great, indeed, are the educational and 
social possibilities of the radio art every- 
where, but the greatest possibilities seem to 
lie in the rural areas, where the best season 
for radio receiving and the season of great- 
est freedom and leisure of the country 
dweller exactly coincide. The disadvan- 
tayes of isolation and separation can now 
be successfully overcome, and the farmer 
and the lover of country life may ‘‘sit in”’ 
at lectures, concerts, banquet speaking, po- 
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litical campaigning, athletic and debating 
contests, and religious services, with the 
privileged residents of metropolitan cen- 
ters of population and of culture. He need 
not change his location or his clothes in or- 
der to enjoy the richest fruits of man’s 
knowledge and culture, brought to his fire- 
side by the skillful and understanding 
sweep of the omnipresent ether, through 
the simple but important manipulation of 
a few radio dials. 

Magazines, sections of the newspapers, 
books, and, above all, plain and non-techni- 
eal correspondence-study courses which any 
intelligent person can master, are at the 
command of all who would learn the radio 
science and art, and through its practice 
add not only to their pleasure and profit 
but to the happiness and peace of mankind. 
No one has a position so strategie for con- 
tributing to the advance of human progress 
through the possibilities of this art as the 
school teacher of America. 

Will the school teacher of America take 
his Kinglsey from its shelf and, in the light 
of new radio knowledge, reread these in- 
spiring lines voicing a hope once so remote, 
now so near realization: 

“If I were a voice, a persuasive voice 

That could travel the wide world through, 

I’d fly on the wings of the morning light 

And speak to men with gentle might, 

And tell them to be true! 

I’d fly o’er land and sea, 

Wherever a human heart might be, 

Telling a tale, or singing a song, 

In praise of the right, in blame of the wrong!” 





Men hurry to and fro in search of truth, and 
are unconscious that it shines over them with 
the luster of a fixed star if they would keep 
silent for a little, and let the air clarify itself, 
and the heavens become visible once more.— 
Mabie. 





Friendship carries into the future whatever 
was best and truest in our past relationships; 
whatever could be detached from the perishable 
forms in which our lives express and manifest 
themselves. Each year adds to the accumula- 
ttons of the past, and levels still more those 
invisible walls which separate us. The soli- 
tude of life is known to us all; for the most 
part we are alone, and the voices of friends 
come only faint and broken across the impass- 
able gulfs which surround every human soul.— 
Mabie. 


The newly elected superintendent of Portage 
county schools is Miss Marion Bannack, who 
has been a_ supervising teacher in Waupaca 
county for the past two years. 





Snap Judgments 





Tact is the art of making the other fel- 
low feel that you think he is of more con- 
sequence than yourself. 


Generally we do not approve of destroy- 
ing the wild flowers. Exception is made 
for the blooming idiot. 


One way to prune the budget would be 
to remove some prunes. 


3irds of a feather knock together—Co- 
lumbia Record. 


If you think times haven’t changed con- 
sider the barber shop. 


The Harrison anti-dope law should be ex- 
tended to include educational nostrums. 


Henry Ford puts the steering wheel at the 
front of his car. He doesn’t approve of back- 
seat driving. Some school systems are driven 
from the back seat—of a politician’s office. 


An application a day 
Never raised a man’s pay. 


An educational expert is often an importa- 
tion whose ad valorem tax at home is uncol- 
lectible. 


Cross word puzzles often describe a tired 
teacher’s remarks to an indolent class at 
about three-thirty. 


Some board meetings need ventilating: 
others more light; most need less gas. 


“Who’s Riding That Hobby Now?” is the 
title of a teacher’s song. 


The original manuscript of “Kidnapped” 
brought $10,000 at an auction recently. The 
author didn’t get it. 


Do you enjoy repeating the troubles of 
your co-workers? Stage whisper stuff? Back- 
stairs gossip? Cut it out. 


The ordinary house fly makes 330 wing 
beats a second. About the same as the rate 
at which some teachers ask questions. 


Put a piece of mignonette and a rose to- 
gether in a vase. Within half an hour each 
will make a perfume “gas attack” upon the 
other. Both lose their freshness and scent. 
Separate them and each will revive. Do 
Mignonette and Rose teach in your school? 
Why not try a separation? 
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Ear and Eye, the Way of the Child 
to the Printed Page 


By A. W. BURR, Beloit 








Reading With Mother 


Three small children were wont to stand 
about their mother as she read to them 
from a story book on her lap. The older 
two were always at her side, the youngest 
always in front. The mother kept her 
eyes upon the book, and the children un- 
consciously did likewise. As some stories 
were read again and again, the children 
of their own accord began to associate the 
words they heard with the forms they saw 
in the book. One day, to the surprise of 
the mother, she found that all three chil- 
dren could read the stories from the book, 
but the youngest could read only with the 
book upside down. 

How easily and naturally these children 
had learned to read, had given to printed 
words the meaning of those heard. There 
was no long tedious drill on the alphabet, 
nor on meaningless syllables or isolated 
words. Nor was there any phonetie drill 
or drawling out, ‘‘A—cat—sat—on—a— 
box.”’ 

Those children had ledrned to talk by 
finding that certain sounds always went 
with a seen object or action; as, boy, the 
boy runs. After a time it dawned upon 
them that the sounds meant the object 
seen, and next they were using the sounds 
for the objects themselves, and were talk- 
ing. So the natural way to teach the child 
to read is to give him occasions for trans- 
ferring interesting thought in spoken 
words to printed words. If he ean both 
hear and see at the same time he will do it 
of his own accord rapidly and far more 
easily than he will learn the letters of the 
alphabet. A child does not need to think 
or say ‘‘see-oh-double-you,’’ before he ean 
read with the understanding the word 
eow. Letters and phonetics have their 
place when the child tries to express him- 
self in writing and effective speech. They 
then become a necessary means to him, and 
not a meaningless task. 

Another experience points the same les- 
son. A six-year-old girl was at her grand- 


father’s summer home. Almost daily, as 
she sat in his lap, he read to her the doings 
of Mr. Crow, Mr. Coon, Mr. Rabbit, and 
other forest denizens in Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s interesting book, The Hollow Tree 
Inn. After a time she was seen reading 
other books,—books that seemed beyond 
her ability. When she went home she 
took from the library shelves a translation 
of Virgil’s Aeneid, began to read it and 
tell about it at the table. That was a leap 
in reading ability in six weeks from the 
First Reader to the enjoyment of the tale 
of Aeneas. 

That advancement was more than the 
orandfather, a teacher of psychology and 
education, could aceount for, and he 
thought about it many times during the 
next few months. One day—for he had 
not then heard the story of the three chil- 
dren—the solution came in flash. Sitting 
in her grandfather’s lap, the child both 
heard and saw the words as she followed 
the reading. She pushed his hand away 
when she could not see. Some words she 
knew, and the ones she heard gave meaning 
to the new printed words. She had both 
ear symbol and eye symbol at onee with 
every word, and learning to read is but 
transferring spoken to printed language. 
Thus she rapidly built up a reading voeab- 
ulary, and reading speedily beeame a 
pleasure. 

The child had three important helps 
commonly ignored in learning to read. 
The words came to ear and eye with the 
rapidity of conversation, a necessary con- 
dition of any flash of thought. The sense 
was not lost by a pause at a strange word. 

The thought of the spoken words helped 
to keep the meaning of new, printed 
words. Words are held best in thought. 

The tones of the voice, which mean so 
much to children, gave a elue to the mean- 
ing of new spoken and printed words. 

Under these conditions, and by the 
words known, the child got both meaning 
and form of words not known. So have 
we all learned ninety-nine hundredths of 








the words we use. Why is not that the 
way for the child? 

If fathers and mothers would plan to 
have their children read with them half of 
the time they take to read to them, there is 
no reason why a child five years old should 
not begin school with a second year ability 
in reading. What a blessing it would be 
for the child to have the pleasure in his 
home of entering upon the path to all 
knowledge. 


Reading With the Teacher 


3ut if the child enters school and ecan- 
not read, he should find the way to reading 
and knowledge, not by following his teach- 
er in naming letters, pronouncing over and 
over syllables or separate words, but by 
both hearing and seeing words in interest- 
ing thought. Nor are words of one sylla- 
ble any easier than longer words, if those 
heard are familiar. 

The professor tried reading with the 
teacher in a colored school on a Mississippi 
plantation. A Second Reader class was 
on the floor, painfully drawling out the 
story of George Washington’s wanting to 
go to sea and giving it up for the sake of 
his mother. Every line or two there was 
a halt for the pronunciation of a word. 
The professor spoke up, ‘‘May I take that 
elass?’’ He took the book from the teach- 
er and said, ‘‘Now, I am going to read this 
story all through. I want you to keep 
your eyes on the book and see every word 
as I read it.’’ Having read the story 
through to the best of his ability, he asked 
the class to read it silently. Then he 
pointed to a tall black girl and_ said, 
‘*Read the third paragraph.’’ She picked 
the words right up, read it through with- 
out a halt, and as if she knew what it 
meant. To another girl he gave the sec- 
ond paragraph. She read it in the same 
manner. The fourth was given to a boy, 
and he did likewise. It was a different 
class. Instead of stumbling over strange 
words in a strange field of thought, they 
had been taken by the hand, as it were, 
and someone had led them through. 
Words and thought were no longer new 
and strange, for hearing and seeing were 
synehronous. 

There was no need of that drawling 
manner of reading. That came from 
speaking words without their thought. 
The child talks naturally ‘from the printed 
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page when its forms earry in thought the 
words he hears and uses, and that earrying 
comes to the child naturally by the re- 
peated association of both hearing and see- 
ing. 

That reading class had been given a les- 
son to prepare. Its words and thought 
were strange to them and they came to 
class half lost. They had ‘‘eaught on’’ 
for all they had learned before coming to 
school, but the process in school was re- 
versed. It was, now, ‘‘Make something, if 
you can, out of these words.’’ Children 
are treated like adults. From the first 
gerade up, too often they are given some- 
thing to do, instead of having something 
done to them. 

The professor likewise tried this method 
with a group of mountain boys and girls 
of Kentucky. After he had read to them 
and they had read silently, he called up a 
whole row, and they read right through 
without a halt, as called on. They mis- 
pronounced sometimes, but that did not 
hinder their having and _ giving the 
thought. Those , sitting were required to 
follow. They were told that at every 
reading with their eyes, they were learning 
to read. How many teachers know that? 
Would it make any difference in the chil- 
dren’s reading if no new lesson was read 
in class that had not first been read with 
the teacher? Yes, and often read more 
than once? The professor avers that by 
this method most teachers might increase 
the progress and quality of the reading in 
their classes from thirty to fifty per cent. 
Why not try it for a month? 


Reading All Lessons With the Teacher 


The reading lesson is not the only lesson 
that is illuminated by the pupils’ reading 
it with the teacher when it is first assigned. 
By such reading the geography, history, 
arithmetic, and even the spelling lesson, if 
it must be taught by giving words rather 
than by the pupils finding them, are all 
greatly enriched. No preliminary expla- 
nation of a lesson will do more for the class. 
Hearing the seen words, their grouping, 
the emphasis, the accent and tones of the 
voice, does far more than we think to help 
the child get and keep the thought. Until 
printed words become very familiar the 
learner needs many introductions to them. 
And this is the more so because the fields 
of thought are often beyond his experi- 
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ence. It is asking too much of the child 
to expect him to attack daily lessons 
which require halting at strange terms, 
grouping unfamiliar words, picturing 
what he never saw. Too many slow pu- 
pils have not been read with enough. 

The backward or foreign child in a elass 
may be saved from losing out, may be 
speeded up and helped to ‘‘ catch on”’ by sit- 
ting with a bright classmate who follows 
the words with finger or pencil, line by 
line, as the teacher reads. One pupil may 
help another by reading aloud a common 
lesson while the other hears and sees. A 
half hour before school, or a study period 
used in that way, will interpret the print- 
ed words and work wonders. for some back- 
ward children. It is helpful pupil-teach- 
ing that might well be common in every 
school. 

It is certain that the added progress, 
understanding, and enjoyment of learning 
would be marked if teachers of the first 
four grades and of rural schools had the 
habit of reading a lesson with the elass in 
its assignment. With some teachers the 
best preparation might be practice in 
reading the lesson aloud, to put it over 
more effectively. It will not cost any- 
thing to try if for a week or a month in 
some study that is going slowly. 

We are to remember that the world of 
print is likely to be as dark to the child as 
a page of higher mathematies is to us, or 
a page of French or Latin where every line 
has one or two words new or hazy in mean- 
ing. Thought dwells only in familiar 
terms. 


A MORAL CODE FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


A *‘Moral Code for School Children”’ has 
been made publie by Collier’s. The code, 
which, according to Collier’s, grew out of a 
canvass of representatives of the largest re- 
ligious denominations, and educational, in- 
dustrial, civic, and social leaders, is as fol- 
lows: 

If I want to be a happy, useful citizen, 
I must have: 

Courage and Hope—I must be brave. 
This means I must be brave enough and 
strong enough to control what I think, and 
what I say, and what I do, and I must al- 
ways be hopeful because hope is power for 
improvement. 
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Wisdom—I must act wisely. In school, 
at home, playing, working, reading or 
talking, I must learn how to choose the 
good and how to avoid the bad. 

Industry and Good Habits—I must 
make my character strong. My character 
is what I am, if not in the eyes of others, 
then in the eyes of my own conscience. 
Good thoughts in my mind will keep out 
bad thoughts. When I am busy doing 
good I shall have no time to do evil. I ean 
build my character by training myself in 
good habits. 

Knowledge and Usefulness—I must 
make my mind strong. The better I 
know myself, my fellows, and the world 
about me, the happier and more useful 1 
shall be. I must always welcome useful 
knowledge in school, at home, everywhere. 

Truth and Honesty—I must be truth- 
ful and honest. I must know what is true 
in order to do what is right; I must tell 
the truth without fear. I must be honest 
in all my dealings and in all my thoughts. 
Unless I am honest I ean not have self- 
respect. 

Healthfulness and Cleanliness—I must 
make my body strong. My eves, my teeth, 
my heart, my whole body must be healthy 
so that my mind ean work properly. I 
must keep physically and morally clean. 

Helpfulness and Unselfishness—I must 
use my strength to help others who need 
help. ‘If I am strong I can help others, I 
ean be kind, IT ean forgive those who hurt 
me and T can help and protect the weak, 
the suffering, the young and the old, the 
dumb animals. 

Charity—I must love. T must. love God, 
who created not only this earth, but also 
all men of all races, nations. and creeds, 
who are my brothers. I must love my par- 
ents, my home, my neighbors, my country, 
and be loyal to all these. 

Humility and Reverence—1I must know 
that there are always more things to learn. 
What I may know is small compared to 
what can be known. IT must respect all 
who have more wisdom than I, and have 
reverence for all that is good. And I must 
know how and whom to obey. 

Faith and Responsibility—I must do all 
these things because IT am accountable to 
God and to humanity for how T live and 
how I ean help mv fellows, and for the 
extent to which my fellows may trust and 
depend upon me. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 





WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with 
this state aid adequate educa- 
tional facilities for its children 
without an_ excessive local 
school tax rate. 

2. A teacher with a minimum aca- 
demic and professional educa- 
tion of two years beyond high 
school graduation for every 
elementary class-room. 

3. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a 
normal school, college, or uni- 
versity, for every high school 
class-room. 

4. A good high school within the 
reach of every boy and girl in 
the state. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 

6. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
form state plan. 


ON TO SUMMER SCHOOL 

The vacation period is near at hand. 
Eighteen thousand Wisconsin teachers 
will be released from their exacting 
school work and will face a summer of 
varied activities. For most of them the 
summer will doubtless mean not a period of 
inactivity, but merely a change of empha- 
sis. Instead of teaching school, they will 
go to school. This is as it should be. As 
a teaching profession, we realize that con- 
tinued growth is brought about, most of- 
ten, through continued study. 

By mutual consent, if not by legisla- 
tion, it has been agreed that certain mini- 
mum scholastic and professional attain- 
ments should be reached by school teach- 
ers. That these have not been reached by 
all our teachers is evident from a casual 
study of educational statistics. 


7. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each 
day, under competent direction, 
to the development of physical 
efficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to prepara- 
tion for the wise use of his lei- 
sure time in recreation. 


8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the 
public schools in their own com- 
munities. 


9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl 
in Wisconsin. 

10. A compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the attend- 
ance regularly upon school of all 
children of compulsory school 
age for the full time that school 
is in session. 

11. Music as a fundamental course in 
every public school in Wiscon- 
sin. 





In the 423 high schools of the state 4181 
teachers are employed. Five of these 
teachers have had less than high school 
training, 26 have had no training beyond 
high school, 42 have had one year of work 
beyond high school, 832 have training 
equal to a two year normal school course, 
1043 have had three years of training be- 
yond high school, 1802 are graduates of 
colleges and universities, and 432 have 
done one or more years of graduate work 
at a university. 

In 1905 a committee of the National 
Edueation Association recommended that 
the minimum requirement for a secon- 
dary school teacher be graduation from a 
college maintaining a four-year course. If 
such an attainment is accepted as stand- 
ard, 1947 Wisconsin high school teachers 
have less than the desired minimum of 
training. 
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In 1924 the cities and villages employed 
6,456 teachers in grades below high school. 
Of these, 8 had an eighth grade education, 
45 had one year of high school training, 
61 had completed the second year of high 
school, 106 the third year, 426 were gradu- 
ates of high schools only, and 683 had eom- 
pleted one year beyond high sehool gradu- 
ation. Approximately 21 per cent then, 
have less than two years of college or nor- 
mal school training. The percentage is 
higher in the village schools than in eity 
schools. Thirty-eight per cent of the vil- 
lage elementary teachers fall below the 
standard, as compared to fifteen per cent 
of the elementary teachers in city schools. 

A study of 589 of the state graded 
schools of Wisconsin shows that they em- 


ploy 1,717 teachers. One thousand and 
twenty-three of these teachers are em- 
ployed in the first class state graded 


schools and 694 in the graded schools of 
the second class. In general the qualifica- 
tions of teachers of the first class state 
graded schools are higher than those of 
teachers in the second elass schools. Of 
the 1717 teachers, 103 have had no profes- 
sional training. They are either high 
school graduates or have had less training 
than is represented by completion of a 
high school course. One hundred and sev- 
enty-seven of the teachers are graduates 
of the rural training departments of high 
schools, while 468 have received all their 
training in county rural normal schools. 
Twenty-six teachers are graduates of the 
three year rural elementary course of state 
normal schools, 112 are graduates of the 
one year rural course, and 19 are gradu- 
ates of the two year advanced rural course. 
Five hundred and one teachers are grad- 
uates of a two year general course in state 
normal schools, 34 were graduated from 
the two year principal’s course, 7 from the 
three year principal’s course, 37 from the 
high school teachers’ course, 74 from the 
two year primary course, and 84 from 
other normal school courses. Seventy-one 
have attended colleges or universities, and 
27 have completed a college or university 
course. 

It is generally accepted that the mini- 
mum academic and professional training 
of an elementary school teacher should be 
two years beyond high school. According 
to this standard, there are over a thow 


eraded school teachers who 
should take further training in summer 
school to meet this qualification. It 
should be borne in mind, also, that 237 
of these schools are of the first class, most 
of which offer work in the first and seeond 
vears of high sehool. The principals of 
these schools teaeh high subjects 
and should have a training equivalent to 
that desired for a high sehool teacher. 

In the year ending June 30, 1924, there 
were 6510 one-room rural schools in the 
state. In these rural schools, 12 teachers 
had a training equivalent to completion of 
the eighth grade; 114 had one year of 
training beyond the eighth grade; 350 had 
the equivalent of two years of high school 
training; 1,092 had three years of high 
school training, or had completed the three 
year course in a county rural normal 
school or a state normal sehool; 2,075 had 
the equivalent of four years of high school 
training, in most eases including one year 
of professional work; 2,511 had completed 
one year of training beyond high school. 
These total 6,094 teachers, or almost 94 
per cent of the total number of rural 
teachers. Six per cent of the teachers 
meet the minimum standard of two years 
of professional and academic training be- 
vond high school graduation. More than 
6,000 rural teachers should be in our sum- 
mer schools taking advantage of the eduea- 
tional opportunities there offered. 

To sum up, 1947 high school teachers, 
1,320 elementary school teachers in vil- 
lages and cities, 1,021 state graded school 
teachers, and 6,094 rural teachers—a total 
of 10,882 teachers—have not yet met the 
minimum edueational and _ professional 
standards. That they are desirous of 
meeting these standards is evidenced by 
the thousands who annually enroll in the 
summer sessions of our state teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

What is Wisconsin doing to provide for 
the continued training in service of these 
teachers? Fourteen of the county rural 
normal schools are in session for six weeks 
during the summer. Nine state normal 
schools and Stout Institute offer educa- 
tional facilities for more than six thou- 
sand students during the summer school 
period. The doors of the University of 
Wisconsin are wide open to the teachers. 


sand state 


school 
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This is the last issue of the JOURNAL 
until September. Please notify us of 
changes in address in order that the 
September number may reach all sub- 
scribers. Give both old and new ad- 
dresses. Our membership year is from 
September 1 to August 31. Renew 
memberships promptly and no Journals 
will be missed. This year our member- 
ship reached almost 14,000. There are 
18,000 teachers eligible. Let’s climb up 
from 24th place. 





Dr. Ernest Ashton Smith, superinten- 
dent of schools, Evanston, Illinois, has 
been chosen president of the La Crosse 
Normal School. Doctor Smith was born 
at Fletcher, Ohio, July 4, 1868. Has de- 
grees of A.B. and A.M. from Ohio Wesley- 
an, Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins, 1900. 
Studied in Oxford, England, in 1906 and 


at the University of London, 1907. Pro- 
fessor of history and economies, Allegheny 
College, 1913-16; superintendent of 
schools, Salt Lake City, 1916-1920; 
Evanston, 1920-1925. Member American 
Historical Association, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Beta Theta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Metho- 
dist. Author of History of the Confed- 
erate Treasury, Hildebrand the Builder: 
The Diplomatic Contest for the Ohio Val- 
ley; Allegheny, A Century of Education; 
Martin Ruter; Bishop Calvin Kingsley. 


Tennessee has passed a law which makes 
it unlawful ‘‘to teach any theory that de- 
nies the story of the divine creation of 
man as taught by the Bible, and to teach 
instead that man has descended from a 
lower order of animals.’’ When the gov- 
ernor signed the bill he wrote: ‘‘It will 
not put our teachers in any jeopardy. 
Probably ‘the law will never be applied. 
It may not be sufficiently definite to per- 
mit of any specific application or enforce- 
ment. Nobody believes it is going to be 
an active statute but a distinct protest 
against a distinct religious tendency.’’ 


Not to be outdone by Tennessee, Texas, 
through a veto by ‘‘Ma Ferguson”’ of spe- 
cifie items in the appropriation bill, abol- 
ished the School of Journalism, Library 
Science, Music, and the Summer School of 
the State University. By this and other 
heroic measures she saved the state $1,343,- 
000 which would otherwise have gone to 
the educational budget. One wonders 
why she did not go further and relieve the 
state of all educational taxes. The youth 
of Texas would thus not be compelled to 
attend school, and would be freed from the 
terrible and immoral influence of modern 
education. (This is writ sarcastic. ) 





SOME JOB! 


Getting out a magazine is no picnic. If 
we print jokes folks say we are silly. If 
we don’t, they say we are too serious. If 
we publish original matter, they say we 
lack variety. If we publish things from 
other papers, we are too lazy to write. If 
we stay on the job, we ought to be out 
rustling for news. If we are rustling for 
news, we are not attending to business in 
our office. If we don’t print contribu- 





al 
OE 
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tions, we don’t show proper appreciation. 
If we do print them, the paper is filled with 
junk. Like as not some fellow will say 
we swiped this from another magazine— 
so we did. 


The summer vacation will be used by 
good teachers as a period for improvement 
of body and mind. It will not be a mental 
vacation in a vacuum. Travel, study, 
conventions, institutes, and recreation will 
bring increased power to teachers. Next 
year will be a better school year than this. 


When summer comes and the flowers 
are in blossom the busy bee will begin to 
gather honey. We shall recall Riley’s 

“The bee can sing, I must confess it, 
Sweet as honey, Heaven bless it! 
Yet he’d be a sweeter singer 
If he didn’t have a stinger.” 


And in this season of honey making (and 
stinging) there will flit from teacher to 
teacher, the busy agent offering honey and 
perhaps a stinging. Speculative investment 
men will invite you to share with them in 
the riches of a new El Dorado. Beware! 
You may get stung! Sets of books will be 
offered you, some good, some indifferent, 
some worthless. There will be the kind 
gentleman who will offer you a set free— 
don’t listen to him. He has picked you as 
a victim. He stings! The agent who frank- 
ly tells you he has something to sell is not 
to be treated as a crook. He begins hon- 
estly. But don’t buy under high pressure 
salesmanship. Examine the books. Make 
sure you will use them, make sure they are 
up-to-date, make sure they are priced rea- 
sonably. Make sure you know what you are 
doing. The man who sells you a good set 
of books at a fair price is your friend. The 
man who offers you obsolete material is 
vour enemy. But above all beware of the 
man who conceals his purposes under flat- 


tering ‘‘give-away’’disguises. Don’t spec- 
ulate! Don’t buy what you don’t need! 


Don’t, on the other hand, refuse to listen 
to those who represent legitimate business 
houses. 


In a recent address to a certain group of 
eollege students, Mr. Otto Kahn, a promi- 
nent banker, emphasized the following 
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points: First, eliminate perfunctory words 
from your vocabulary during working 
hours; second, the most serviceable of all 
assets is your reputation ; third, think and 
exercise the brain as you would exercise 
the muscles of your body; fourth, go on a 
ride with your imagination from time to 
time; fifth, be ready, be prepared, be 
patient, and abide your time, look for op- 
portunity and grasp it when it comes near; 
sixth, consider as a diet the milk of human 
kindness; seventh, work hard, don’t spare 
yourself, don’t be an eight hour a day 
man, but above all don’t be a machine; 
eighth, take an interest in public affairs, 
and ninth, meet your fellow men with con- , 
fidence. 


AN INTERESTING ORGANIZATION. 

The first annual meeting of the newly in- 
corporated Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers Associations was held at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio on February 23, 1925 
in connestion with the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. The Service 
Bureau was established something over 
eighteen months ago in accordance with 
action taken at the meeting of the Seere- 
taries of Associations in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, in July, 1923. 

The office was established to serve as a 
clearing house for Association affairs, par- 
ticularly with reference to advertising. It 
is now representing the thirty-six State 
Association publications in the national 
advertising field. Through its offiee an ad- 
vertiser may reach a circulation of over 
470,000 school people with one order, one 
copy, one billing, and one check. It ought 
to be a matter of some pride to Wisconsin 
teachers to know that the Wisconsin Jour- 
NAL OF Epucation is ineluded in this 
service. 

The report of the Manager at the Cinein- 
nati meeting showed that since the organ- 
ization of the office advertising amounting 
to almost $20,000 had been distributed 
through the office to State Teachers Asso- 
ciation publications. A distinet reeogni- 
tion has come to it recently by its aecept- 
ance for listing by the Standard Rate & 
Data Service, a national authority on ad- 
vertising. Largely through the publicity 
work of the Service Bureau, national ad- 
vertisers are gradually coming to see the 
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importance of the school field in the devel- 
opment of business, 

The office is maintained by monthly fees 
paid by the member Associations and com- 
missions paid on advertising by those Asso- 
ciations that are not contributing members. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are Sec’y Chas. F. Pye of the Iowa Ass’n, 
President ; Sec’y E. M. Hosman, of the Ne- 
braska Ass’n, Secretary; and Secretaries 
E. G. Doudna, E. M. Harter, and E. 'T. 
Cameron, of Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Michigan Associations, respectively, Direc- 
tors. The offices of the Service Bureau are 
located at 505 Youngerman Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

STUDY 

THE MopERN ForEIGN LANGUAGE STupy, 
organized under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, and sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, purposes to make a very 
thorough investigation of foreign language 
teaching. The program will consist, first, 
in the collection and study of the statisties 
of foreign language teaching, enrollment, 
the training and equipment of teachers, 
and their administrative and legal status. 
A similar study will be made of college 
enrollment and standards of admission and 
graduation in the modern languages, and 
an exhaustive investigation has already 
been begun of the present status and op- 
portunities in the field of teacher training 
in these languages. 

An equally important part of the pro- 
gram lies in the measurement of present 
achievement in modern language study. 
Many experiments have already been made 
in achievement and prognosis tests, but no 
widely recognized standards have vet been 
attained. The study has undertaken to 
create a battery of tests of achievement in 
vocabulary and comprehension; in transla- 
tion, grammar, and composition, and in 
oral understanding, making use of such 
tests as are already in existence, and en- 
listing the services of experienced modern 
language teachers and educational psy- 
chologists. When these tests are standard- 
ized, and it is hoped that this can be done 
experimentally in the spring of 1925, they 
will be tried out during the scholastic year 


MODERN 


of 1925-26 in a very large number of 
schools, so that the experience of many 
thousands of secondary school students 
may be available, before they are finally 
accepted as valid for the various grades of 
language study. The measurement of 
achievement in understanding and using 
the written and spoken language is funda- 
mental for determining what is being ac- 
complished in the American schools and in 
making suggestions for improvement in 
content and method. 

There is, however, another and broader 
question involved in the study. How 
far do the capacities and powers develop- 
ed through a study of French, German and 
Spanish carry over into life, and what is 
their social value for American citizenry? 
What proportion of students of these 
languages can make use of them in letter- 
writing, and what ultimate educational 
gain, if any, is there for the hundreds of 
thousands of American boys and girls who 
study them every year? Investigation of 
these ultimate objectives and the testing 
of their validity after formal schooling 
has ceased, is a part of this study’s pro- 
gram. lor this purpose a number of re- 
searches, tests and controlled experiments 
will be organized in cooperation with 
schools of education. How many students 
ean read French, German or Spanish after 
graduation? How many can understand 
these languages when spoken? What con- 
tribution does a study of the foreign lan- 
guage make to the ability to use English 
correctly and to literary and artistic ap- 
preciation? Does this study really aid in 
a better knowledge of the history and in- 
stitutions of foreign countries and a better 
appreciation of their ideals and standards 
and of those of foreign-born Americans? 
How necessary is such a study to the 
prompt utilization of foreign inventions 
and discoveries? These questions must be 
approached with an open mind, with no 
purpose of defending the study of modern 
languages, but with an attempt to gauge 
their real importance for American 
secondary education. Seen from this 
angle they constitute a challenge to educa- 
tional psychologists and students of educa- 
tion for testing, and the results will form 
a proper basis for answering the question 
as to how much the study of modern lan- 
guages is worth from the standpoint of 
American secondary education, and what 
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must be the content and method of such 
modern foreign language courses to be of 
lasting value to American youth. 

The study will probably extend over a 
period of three years. At the end of this 
time its findings will be incorporated in a 
report, which should be a real contribution 
to the secondary school curriculum. 

For a successful conclusion the coopera- 
tion of every teacher of the modern foreign 
languages in school and college will be of 
significance. In addition, the sympathetic 
assistance of school principals, of local and 
state superintendents, and of college ad- 
ministrators is an urgent necessity for the 
progress of the study. Suggestions and 
eriticisms of the program and methods of 
the study are earnestly invited. 

The chairman of the Committee on In- 
vestigation is Robert Herndon Fife, 561 
West 116 Street (Sub-Station 84), New 
York City. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
OF TEACHER’S AGENCIES 

Recognizing as the foundation of its 
business the public confidence which can be 
secured only by strict integrity, fair deal- 
ing and efficient service, hereby adopts and 
pledges its members to observe the follow- 
ing 


THE 


Code of Ethics 


I. All advertising shall be absolutely 
honest, free from exaggeration or mis- 
leading statements. 

II. All requests of employers as to method 
of handling vacancies shall be respected. 

III. All information concerning candidates, 
secured from references, shall be held 
in strict confidence and shall not under 
any circumstances be divulged to the 
candidate. 

IV. No fee or commission shall be offered 
or paid to any employing official, in- 
cluding superintendents, principals and 
school boards, nor to any person not 
actually in the employ of an agency. 

V. No teacher shall be aided or encour- 
aged to break a contract. No attempt 
shall be made to induce a teacher to 
leave a position during the school year 
unless an honorable release can be se- 
cured. 

VI. Candidates known to be unfit shall not 

be recommended. Notices of vacancies 

shall not be sent without definite 
knowledge that such vacancies exist. 

It shall be the policy of this Associa- 

tion that no teacher shall be called upon 

to pay more than one commission upon 


VII. 


a position unless he has deliberately or 
carelessly obligated himself to more 
than one agency. Should a case arise 
where a candidate, through no fault of 
his own, finds himself obligated to more 
than one agency belonging to the Asso- 
ciation, the payment of one commission 
shall release the candidate from further 
obligation. Final adjustment of the 
commission shall be made in accord- 
ance with the by-laws of the Associa- 
tion. 

This Association believes that in raising 
the placing of teachers to a professional 
plane it is rendering a distinct service 
to the cause of Education. In further- 
ance of this end it pledges the hearty 
co-operation of every member with all 
appointment offices—normal school, col- 
lege or state—that are attempting to 
aid in solving the problem of teacher 
placement in a professional manner. 


VIII. 








THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 
Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20-28, 1925. 


All arrangements are progressing most 
favorably for the World Conference on 
Edueation which will be held at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, this summer, from July 
20 to July 28 by the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations. Delegates have 





mericaSirst 


Aot merely in matters material, but in things of the spirit. 








At merely in science, inventions, motors, and skyscrapers, 
but also in ideals, principles, character. 





Kot merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad 
assumption of duties. 





Aor flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending in help- 
fulness overasick and wounded world like a Good Samaritan. 





Xot in splendid isolation, but in courageous Cooperation. 





At in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and 
peoples, but in sy mpathy, love, and understanding. 





At in treading again the old, worn, bloody pathway 
which ends inevitably in chaos and disaster, but in blazing 
a new trail, along which, please God, other nations will fol- 
low, into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be no more. 





Some day some nation must take that path—unless we are 
to lapse once again into utter barbarism —and that honor 
I covet for my beloved America. 





And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I say with all 
my heart and soul, «AMERICA FIRST.” 
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High School, Cumberland, Wisconsin 


now been appointed from many European 
countries and from China and Japan in 
Asia. The indications are that the at- 
tendance will be much larger than at the 
first World Conference held at San Fran. 
cisco in the summer of 1923. The teach 
ers of Scotland have donated approxi- 
mately $25,000 to meet the local expenses 
of the meeting, They have reserved one 
thousand rooms in Edinburgh and have 
planned free tours of Edinburgh and vi- 
einity for all visiting teachers. 

All American teachers making tours to 
Kurope this summer should plan to go by 
way of Edinburgh and attend the World 
Conference. The liner Canopic has been 
reserved especially for the accommodation 
of teachers going from New York direct 
to Edinburgh. It will sail for New York 
on July 8 and will go direct to Glasgow, 
Scotland. The expense of the trip will vary 
from about $300 to about $500, depending 
chiefly upon steamship accommodations. 
Of course, teachers may go and return 
upon other boats than the Canopic. 

Further information can be secured by 
writing to C. H. Williams, Secretary of 
the World Federation, Columbia, Missouri. 
Reservations on the Canopic, together with 
arrangements for passports and visas, can 





be made through C. L. Babeoek, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 
Citv. 





Principal Thomas M. Kenney of the Green- 
bush school, Milwaukee, died Saturday, April 
25, following an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Kenney was 42 years of age. After fin- 
ishing the Delavan high school Mr. Kenney 
was graduated from the Milwaukee Normal 
and from Marquette University. 





Within an hour after he had read a paper 
on “Burdens of a City High School Princi- 
pal” at the April meeting of the Fox River 
School Masters’ Club, Principal E. R. Ellian 
of Fond du Lae died suddenly of an acute at- 
tack of dilation of the heart. After finishing 
his paper he stepped out of the room, and the 
members, unaware of his illness, elected him 
president after his death. The majority of 
members left for their homes without knowing 
of his death, so suddenly did it occur. 

Principal Ellian was 40 years of age, a grad- 
uate of the Whitewater Normal and of the 
University of Wisconsin. He had held prin- 
cipalships at Manitowoc, Ashland, and Fond 
du Lac. He came to the latter school in 1923. 
Mr. Ellian was modest but efficient. He will 
be missed in Wisconsin. 





If you cannot get an education in four years, 
take ten years. Take all the time you need. 
It is worth your while; and your place in the 
world will wait for you until you are ready.— 
David Starr Jordan. 
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The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments 
inspired the orders of the Troubadours, Trouv res, Minstrels, and 
Minnesingers, which led to the birth of Modern Music. 





RHYTHM 

Fundamental Rhythms, Number |, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 
Knight of the Hobby Horse, ete. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, etc. - - 18840 
Motive for Skipping - - - - - - 18253 
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3 3 a Medicine Song - - - - - 17611 = 2 
rod Whoopee Ti Yi Yo - - - - + 19059 *s 
Sweet is True Love- - - +--+ - 18146 
From an Indian Lodge - - - - - « - 19460 
Good News; Live a-Humble- - + « « - 17663 
Listen to the Mocking Bird - - - +--+. - - 


1 Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45324 


AMERICAN MUSIC 





Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 
children of the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in 
its results. We have unlocked the treasure house of all the world’s great and 
beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the elements of 
which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase 
of itstechnique? Or are you giving them the rea/ music itself? Think it over. 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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The Book Shelf 








It is remarkable, the character of the pleas- 
ure we derive from the best books. They im- 
press us with the conviction that one nature 
wrote and the same reads.—Emerson. 





in Functional 


Things and Ideals: Essays 
320 pp. Henry 


Philosophy. By M. C. Otto. 
Holt & Company, N. Y. 

Professor Otto shows that in spite of the 
present philosophic poverty partly caused by 
the vastness of detailed knowledge abroad, the 
very spiritual collapse offers the philosopher 
his opportunity. His task is not to aim at the 
final truth about the universe, but to “study 
life’s concrete expressions, with the hope of 
suggesting a manner of human life in which 
the varieties of men’s aims might find active 
realization.” The crisis, real enough, is this: 
“Will man accept his present spiritual poverty 
as in the nature of things, or will he recognize 
it as the chance to win for himself the most 
promising orientation of life yet known?” 
Mr. Otto believes that these days and those 
to come offer rich possibilities for a fuller 
human life, dependent on the acceptance of 
values compatible with the implications of hu- 
man life. 

The essays, which breathe hopefulness, con 
tain searching and sympathetic analyses of 
fundamental questions, such as the conflict of 
the two ideals—to possess and to function 
creatively; the concepts of “right for right’s 
sake,” “might makes right,” “right by agree- 
ment,”; the Self; science and the higher life; 
the Soul; “the war and the god-makers”; “the 


Teachers $5 to $10 Day 


Our representatives make big money selling a 
high class product that make them welcome in 
every home. Very pleasant vacation work, In- 
experienced ladies earn $2 to $4 an hour. Part 
or full time. We trust you and guarantee sale. 


Ogden-Howell Dept. 42 637 N. Michigan, Chicago 





hunger for cosmic support.” 

Reading the book brings delightful memo- 
ries to those of us who have come under the 
spell of Professor Otto’s magnetic personality. 
And all who read it must go about for some 
days, at least, buoyed up by the aura of its 
= and its literary charm. It is a beautiful 
work. 


Literature in the Schools—by Marian A. Dogh- 
erty. 172 pp. Little Brown & Co. Bos- 


ton. 

A splendid informal discussion of the place 
of literature in the schools. Full of helpful 
suggestions. Will be of great help to inex- 
perienced teachers. Will not harm others. 











Hammermill Stationery, The Best Ever. 
120 sheets of paper, size 7 x 10% and 100 
envelopes to match. Your name and ad- 
dress or monogram printed on both. Bond 
finish $1.50, linen or ripple finish $1.60 
postpaid. To appreciate this wonderful 
offer please send for samples. 


THE PRINTERIE, BRUCE, WISCONSIN 























costumts| 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc. for all school 
plays and operas, 
hakesperian Ae his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 











Chicago, im. 























1553 Madison Street 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 
25 Copies for $1.50 
CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY 


APPLICATIONS 


Chicago, Illinois 


























LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Summer School June 29, August 7, 1925 


Teacher’s Training Course, instruction of Marie Claussenius; ‘oubhane ere suehem Lett t 
For Illustrated Catalog address Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, Dept. E. 438 Je st aaa 





fferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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This ‘Ualuable Book 
FREE to You — 
School Superintendents 


and School Directors 
e 


It Shows How 


Your Ideas on iy 
Ventilation Can Be Realized 


You know what good ventilation is. You know that when 
fresh outdoor air properly warmed comes into each school- 
room constantly, causing seven to nine complete air changes 
an hour, you have good ventilation. 





The purpose of our special edition of Univent Ventilation 
is to show you how you can obtain these results for your 
school with the greatest ultimate economy. 


You don’t need to be an engineer to recognize, understand, 
and prove the facts. 


It is your right and duty to help decide intelligently how 
your school shall be ventilated. This book shows how to 
choose—and enables you to show others the unarguable 
reasons for your choice. 


It covers the essential facts of good ventilation. 


HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
1900 Third Avenue, Moline, Iil. 


I wish to read in the interest of my school. 


——— ' fp-------- Mail Coupon Now-------- 
— = = )\ -_—— —— = = 
TK T ¥ (om) S we HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, 
WS a | ia We I 1900 Third Avenue, Moline, Illinois 
\ | , ; 
| rf Gentlemen: Kindly send me without obligation special 
) \ / Gu) & edition of your valuable book “‘Univent Ventilation”’ which 











Ventilation mol eek ddeveerkuaad emkdhdtcbaebeudunkarse 
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The Project Method in Class Room Work—by 
. A. Hotchkiss. 258 pp. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

A brief discussion of the theories of the 
project method with detailed descriptions of 
projects which have been worked out in the 
classroom. Will appeal to alert and progres- 
sive teachers who are trying to make their 
class room work effective in the lives of their 
pupils. 


Our Own United States—by Walter Lefferts. 
344 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Because the author has achieved what he 
set out to do, we can do no better, by way of 
review, than quote his purpose as given in the 
preface. “This book is planned to make chil- 
dren wish to see this great land of ours and 
to give them the feeling of actual travel. It 
avoids the dullness and dryness of so many 
text-books that follow the so-called ‘scientific’ 
method, and has omitted numerous statements 
which lack value or saa to pupils of ten to 
fourteen years 

“American children are supposed to 
be taken over the continental United States 
on a continuous journey which covers every 
state at least once, and touches nearly every 
important city. They travel by steamboat, 
train, automobile, and airplane, thus gaining 
an idea of many water routes, railroad lines, 
and motor highways. Especial notice is given 








INSTRUCTION IN MAKING 2 
GARDEN POSTERS 


ad (An excerpt from one of our Art Service W: 
i Letters on this timely topic telling a second- Ly 
Had grade teacher how to present the subject.) Vv: 


; “Cut flower shapes—all different—from [9° 

4 lightly tinted papers which the children 
AN have completed with ‘ARTISTA’ Water [5 / 
/%4 Colors the previous day. 


4 “Outline the flower and leaf forms with 
Ya firm line of ‘CRAYOLA’ in color. (The 
Py.) children will already have begun to do /oJ 
d this. Did you ever watch a child who 4} 
was busy cutting? After his tongue goes fy} 
in he reaches for his precious box of 
WF ‘CRAYOLA,’ even though you have not fj} 
4 suggested it, and his arm movement be- . 
~} zins.) R 


1 “Combine the flowers with lettering in hW) 
A ‘CRAYOLA.’ Make a large group poster j 
¥O4 from the flowers left over. 


724 “The luncheon napkins for the Parent- 
Teachers’ Meeting could be decorated with { 

flowers in the corners.” 

Send for your copy of the “hittle Folio 

: of Art Service Letters” containing illus- 7} 
4 trated helps for each grade. 


”] BINNEY & SMITH Co. } 
41 East 42™4 Street New York, N.Y. J 7. 
R) 


M Manufacturers of the best-known Crayons 
in the world. 


? 














to . - our unsurpassed national parks 

, Finally, this book aims to be human. 
We have missed much in geographical study 
because we have not linked it with its natural 
mate, history. These chapters recognize that 
mating.” 

We add that people older than “ten to four- 
teen” will find the book and its many good 
pictures fascinating. 


The Story of the English—by H. A. Guerber. 
(New Edition) 354 pp., chart and index. 
Illustrated. American Book Company, 
Chicago. 

__ This book aims to acquaint American chil- 
dren with the principal characters and events 
in English history, so that they may better 
understand their own. The anecdote is used 
as being the more palatable means of learn- 
ing historical facts, and more certain to insure 
the continued study of history. The author 
has remembered that the text-book must heip 
to build character—‘“all that is good has been 
heartily commended, and all that is base or 
dishonorable has been made to appear in an 
unfavorable light. Nevertheless, it has also 
been the writer’s aim to cultivate a spirit of 
fairness and charity towards all men.” 


A Practical Handbook for Students in Obser- 
vation, Participation, and Teaching in 
Kindergarten, First, Second, and Third 
Grades—by Winifred E. Bain, Gertrude 
Burns, and Eva Jane Van Sistine. 38 pp. 
University of Chicago Bookstore. 

It would be hard to conjure up a phase of 
kindergarten and primary work not given at- 
tention in this most helpful pamphlet, pre- 
pared by three women actually doing the 
work (two of them in Wisconsin). It cer- 
tainly is a “practical handbook.” 


Exercises on the Apparatus. Tumbling and 
Stunts for Youths and Men—by W. J. 
Wittich and H. C. Reuter. A. S. Barnes 
& Company, New York. 110 pp. $2.00. 

Some educators feel that the elimination of 

exercises on the apparatus has been detri- 
mental to the complete development of the 
individual. They will welcome this volume, 
written by members of the Physical Education 
Department of the La Crosse State Normal 
School, for it justifies the use of apparatus 
and presents numerous interesting methods of 
procedure in teaching the material offered. 
There are many illustrations which are more 
than mere pictures; they show clearly the se- 
quence of activities in a given stunt. Leading 
physical educators in the country agree that 
the book does much to meet the need for ma- 
terial suitable for gymnasium work and prop- 
erly interpreted. 


Pine Tree Playmates—by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 126 pp. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Chicago. 

A book for children just beginning to read. 
The colored illustrations are rather interest- 
ing, but the stories are written pretty much 
after the fashion of the older and less attract- 
ive books for children. 
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Choose this desk--and your choice 
has been confirmed 4,000000 times 





The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THROP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop- 
ment have been patented. Therefore 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 

‘ : ; flices s . enie 
HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina ... for, as you | 2°! branch offices and distributing organi 
well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a chandise isalready stored 


year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To oe Cen S 





your requirements . . 









build stamina into our desks we do everything that is humanly or |  youcan be sure that de- 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials havechosen | {iverieswill " 
e¢ on 


to buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. ciate on, if 


necessary, 
Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes innnndiataia. 
this the standard school desk of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school . . . for, with such a record behind it, you 
can be certain that strength and endurance are 
built into it. 





If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, 
that is only because it has been built to cost far 
less in the end. 


American Seating (Company 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Eau Claire Book & (i Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Stationery Company State Distributors 
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The Boy and His Future—by Nicholas Ricci- 
ardi, Commissioner of Industrial and Vo- 
cational Education for the State of Cali- 
fornia. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. 119 pp. Introduction by Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Leonard, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Many books on vocational guidance have 
been written for teachers and young people. 
Here is one written to and for fathers, in a 
vigorous, straight-forward manner. Every 
day thousands of parents say “I don’t want 
my boy to be a misfit,” but few are doing any- 
thing to keep their boys from being misfits. 
The author earnestly asks every father to be 
fair—to give his boy at least as much time as 
he gives his automobile, to gain his confidence, 
to praise him when he deserves it, to help him 
find his place. And if he cannot do it himself 
he should consult a vocational specialist, just 


as he would consult a physician if his son | 


were ill. The need for wise vocational guid- 
ance becomes increasingly urgent when we are 
reminded that between 700 and 1,000 men and 
women—mostly men—are being sent to prison 
every day, and that seventy-one per cent of 
all the criminals now confined in penal insti- 
tutions throughout the United States are of 
juvenile age. 


The Childhood of Greece—by L. 
Illustrated. 304 pp. Little, 
Company, Boston. 

Though it is neither pure mythology nor 
exact history, this book yet contains elements 
of both. A biographical sketch of Theseus 
forms the framework for delightfully fresh 
accounts of Hellenic home life, and the train- 
ing of Hellenic youths. Physical and moral 
ideals are sympathetically treated. The au- 
thor has a very pleasing style, and any boy 
or girl would find the book a most entertaining 
way to make the acquaintance of Orpheus, 
Medea, “the good Melampus,” Aesclepius, Ata- 
lanta, and many other characters to whom 
references are constantly being made. The 
volume would be a good addition to any school 
library. 


The Light Bearers. Stories of Old Greece— 
by Aldis Dunbar. 194 pp. 80 cents. 
Beckley—Cardy Co., Chicago. 

A compact, but sufficiently inclusive record 
of the political and social history of Greece for 
general reading, written in good style. It is 
an attractive book, containing many full page 
illustrations. There is a good index. 


Lamprey. 
Brown & 


SOME INTERESTING PAMPHLETS 
Will It Pay Me to Go to College—by Thomas 
E. Sanders, Racine. 

A splendid little booklet for seniors in high 
school. Rotary and Kiwanis clubs could do 
the boys and girls of their communities a 
great service by placing a copy in the hands 
of every high school graduate. 


Shall I Go to High School?—Board of Educa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

A manual of information for pupils about 

to enter Milwaukee high schools. A really fine 


contribution to a type of publicity very much 
needed. Much as we dislike the word, it seems 
that education must be “sold” to Wisconsin. 
This book will help to do it. It was prepared 
under the direction of W. W. Thiesen and 
edited by Miss Constance Burnham. The 
committee which gathered the material con- 
sisted of A. C. Shong, Fred W. Werner, Ber- 
tram E. Brown, and Miss Gertrude Puelicher. 


Memorial Day Annual—1925 edition, edited by 
John F. Shaw, and issued by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

This is another of the beautiful and help- 
ful books issued each year by the Department 
of Public Instruction. Has much excellent 
material and is well illustrated. It is worthy 
of the state. 


Kindergarten Activities—186 pp.—Milwaukee 
Public Schools. 

A beautiful and helpful analysis and view of 
the activities of the Milwaukee kindergartens. 
It is a real contribution to a real educational 
service. We were positively envious of the 
children of Milwaukee as we turned the fas- 
cinating pages of the book. It certainly an- 
swers the question “Is education progress- 
ing?’”, Every kindergartner in the state 
could study it with interest and profit. 


Prehistoric Man—by Mary E. Boyle. 135 pp. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

A book useful in the upper grades. It 
traces the history of man from the third ice 
age down to the dawn of written history. 
Well illustrated. 


Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teach- 
ing—by Alhambra G. Deming. 213 pp. 
Beckley—Cardy Company, Chicago. 

A book of devices for intermediate and 
grammar grade teachers. A valuable book 
for beginners. Experienced teachers will find 
much that will help them. 


Constructive School Discipline—by Walter R. 
Smith. 275 pp. American Book Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

One of the American Education Series edited 
by Professor George D. Strayer. A stimulat- 
ing discussion of school management. It is 
not a “cook book” treatment. Its philosophy 
is best stated in the language of the author: 
“There is no more reason for confining the 
idea of discipline to the correction of misbe- 
havior than there is for confining physical 
training to the correction of physical disabili- 
ties or of limiting English instruction to the 
correction of mistakes in speech.” 

Years ago we were greatly helped by White’s 
School Management. Not until we read 
Smith’s book have we felt so encouraged as 
when we read that other. There are very few 
“don’ts”, and there is not much mention of 
“mistakes in teaching.” We are enthusiastic 
about this book. 
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h The National Pedestal Desks are the |#—= 
“ latest development in the evolution of |4o=——— 
school desks. Modern High Schools |{—&——— 
adopt them because they represent: a 








1. Perfect Adjustment: The desk is 
fitted to the pupil, not the pupil to 
the desk. Horizontal and vertical 
adjustment operates quickly and eas- 
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ay: 2. Excess Strength and |,-——— 
4 Rigidity : : 
With wide, heavy |¢4-——— 
semi-steel base, this |ac¢——— 
desk is a “ROCK OF 
" GIBRALTAR” in oe 
rigidity. a 
8. Beautiful Appear- |{———— 
ance: _————— 














Finished in our spe- 
cial National Brown 
Finish, the National 
Pedestal Desks pre- 
sent a beautiful pic- 
ture, when installed 
in a schoolroom. 


























The National Auditorium Chairs, of the 
opera type, are designed and built spe- 
cifically for use in school auditoriums. 
Their widespread use in the large school 
auditoriums of the country prove their 
superiority. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. The National Auditorium. Chair is 
most comfortable—the prime requisite 
of an Auditorium Chair. 

2. It is durable, strong and simple— 
built of the best materials, and will 
last a lifetime. 

8. It is beautiful in appearance—a very 
important feature for a chair in pub- 
lic meetings. Finished in our soit 
National Brown Finish, it adds to the 
aesthetic ‘atmosphere of the audi- 
torium. 

4, Proper shaping of the back and seat 
has produced a thoroughly HY- 
GIENIC Auditorium Chair. 
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| National School Equipment Co. 
A PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. : 
, Our General Catalog will be gladly sent upon request . 
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Encourage Children 
to Read 


by distributing our various Book 
Marks. 

Brownie Book Mark 

Goop Book Mark 

Stories for Girls 

Stories for Boys 

Maxon Book Mark 

High School Book List 


Put up in packages of 100, at 25c 


LIBRARY CLUB BUTTONS 
for ONE CENT 


“I Belong to the Public Library 
Reading Club” 


You should have our Stamp Pad 
Cleaner. Blades on one side for 
the pad, and teeth on the other for 
the type. Price 40c. 


OAK DESK TRAYS 


Size, 834, x 514 x 2, with partitions. 
Useful for memorandum slips and 
card files. Price, $1.20. 


School Record Cards 
Overnight Checks 
Manila Folders 
Pencil Sharpeners 
White Ink 

Gold Ink 

Library Paste 
Newspaper Files 


Pasteboard pamphlet case, 10x7x4. 
$2.00 per dozen. 


Democrat Printing 
Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Winifred F. Ticer, Librarian 


Our Own Broadcast 
STATION W. J. E. 























School and Society reports that President 
Coolidge has asked Congress to authorize the 
education of Persian students in the United 
States out of the $110,000 paid to this country 
by the Persian government as a result of the 
Imbrie case at Teheran. 

The Wisconsin School Band Association will 
hold its annual tournament at Viroqua this 
year on Friday and Saturday, June 12-13. 
Three divisions of the contest are planned. 
E. C. Moore, Green Bay, is president, and Joe 
E. Johnson, Oshkosh, secretary. Under their 
jurisdiction a great contest is expected. Last 
year 27 bands, with a membership of over one 
thousand, were at the tournament. This year 
it is hoped that even more will be entered. 





Edna Ferber’s novel So Big was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize for the best novel of 1924. 
Professor Paxson’s History of the American 
Frontier was awarded the prize for the best 
book dealing with American history. Six 
prizes are awarded annually. Edna Ferber 
was educated at Lawrence, and Professor Pax- 
son teaches in the University of Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin won the prize two years ago when 
Zona Gale’s “Miss Lulu Bett” received the de- 
cision. 





NECROLOGY 


Miss Annie Dignan, eighth grade teacher in 
the Garfield Avenue school, Milwaukee, and a 
member of the school faculty for almost 47 
years, died on March 31. 





Mrs. Hattie Barstow died April 11. She was 
a teacher in the Manitowoc public schools for 
fourteen years. 

Wilford Herbert Eubank, 29 years old, died 
Sunday morning, April 19, as the result of a 
schoolroom accident. Mr. Eubank was a man- 
ual training instructor at the McKinley Junior 
High School of Kenosha. One of his pupils 
was cutting a large board on a circular saw. 
Mr. Eubank, fearing that the boy might be in- 
jured, offered to saw the beam. The saw, how- 
ever, buckled on him, hurling the timber back 
so that it struck him in the abdomen. Gan- 
grenous poisoning set in from the internal in- 
juries. 





Mrs. Marjorie Tracy, who organized and 
had charge of the meat marketing department 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School, died on 
April 3. Mrs. Tracy was remarkably success- 
ful in her work and received recognition from 
packers, the Milwaukee Meat Council, and 
from the trade journals. 
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At its spring conference the University of 
Kansas conferred the degree of Ph. D. upon 
Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones and Miss Abby L. 
Marlatt, both of the University of Wisconsin. 


Earl Brown of the Fond du Lac high school f OMPTON § 
has been elected to the principalship at Cam- ’ . 


bridge. 


‘ i 1 ¢ a. 4 
The California State Board of Education tn i CTUR FE ' 


went on formal record (April 3), “in favor of 
teaching evolution in the public schools, but 
only as a theory.” This action was based on 
the findings of a committee of educators who 
submitted a report in which teaching the the- 
ory of evolution was supported. 














Principal Merrithew of Iron River has been 


re-elected for a three year term. APPROVED 
eee 


Rhinelander has adopted a salary schedule 
which has average annual increments of $50, from Ocean to Ocean 
and $50 additional credit for those who attend The stream of written endorsement that poured 


into our offices three years ago when Compton’s 
was first published has now swollen to a mighty 
flood of approval. From ocean to ocean .. . from 
every state comes written tribute. 

Along list of prominent members of the N. E. A., 


summer schools. Supt. J. W. Browning was 
re-elected at an increased salary. 





As a result of a bazaar given by the Moth- 


ers’ Association of the Lincoln school at P ; 
Beaver Dam, $305 was raised for placing including Wm. B. Owen, W. C. Bagley, F. E. 
Spaulding, George D. Strayer, have written their 
equipment on the playgrounds ae Sore yer, e 
me commendation. Bound, these letters would make 
Pees é t vol A 
Supt. E. B. Perry has been re-elected at ice cathy 
Washburn. Teachers call it... 
P Now let teachers, wh ing C ’s Pi " 
The number of students enrolled during the cyclopedia in the classroom, teil proce bag ‘ie acteally 
last week of the third quarter at the Milwau- accompianes ie the Giese... om the “leg Ean 
kee Vocational School was 11,272. pein tr, 7’ al aaa lire te 


66 IF “Ver fuli 

y useful in almost every study. .. 
use ul As an all around good reference I rec- 
ommend Compton’s.’’—Eleanor Nelson, St. James, Minn. 


Prin. H. C. Dornbush has been chosen to 
succeed Miss Nellie Thomas as principal of 


the Sheboygan County Rural Normal. Mr. 66s : 93 “All and more than we ex- 
Dornbush was for twelve years superintendent interesting” eee ... the oe have 
revelled in its wea of interesting material.”’— Jane 
of Sheboygan county. Monahan, Ass’t Principal, Manhattan, New York. 
ce 4 9) «Full of rich material for effective 
Prin. J. H. Lasher of the Langlade County effective sonshdans The unos tan 
Rural Normal has resigned to accept the posi- the more delightful I find it.”—Sarah M. Collins, Pitts- 
tion of Boys’ Work lieader in Marathon County. burgh, Pa 
Ss as mn’ ‘*Meets every requirement of amod- 
Since January 1, ten teachers and one prin- x mode ern school room.’’—Frank Stewart. 
° ; P ° enosha, Wis. 
cipal in the Milwaukee schools have died. ‘“ 
Most of the teachers had spent many years in valuable 9? “A very valuable set.”—Anna 


the service. V. Cooley, Montpelier, Vt. 


eee 66s : IF “Used daily i lass- 
indispensable”? “0s3¢silyinmyctass 
The April JOURNAL stated that Miss Anne . by far spen valuable MPD ster TEI oon os 


Costello was an officer of the Milwaukee Muriel H. More, Taft, Calif. 
Teachers’ Association at the time of her death. ~~ ow ow 
By its constitution that Association is open to Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia can mean all this and 
classroom teachers only, and as Miss Costello a school . . . it will help you always . . . serve 
was a supervisor she was not eligible to mem- ; 
ps much less to hold an office. We re- F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
gret the error. 58 East Washington Street CHICAGO 
: ; ; ; . We will be glad t nd you 1 f th 1 
Changes in county superintendencies: Wa wit asin 20 ert von saeerte pages of rete 
Portage—Marion Bannock hme on Protects, wae h cone ains over forty projects 
mplet t sF N ch 
Waukesha—Arthur Tews ify connie? scudl a marie thee iat of ar asa 
Sheboygan—Walter Berger ing—Twenty Cents. Just enclose two dimes wrappedin 
heavy paper, or stamps, in an envelope. Send today! 


Walworth—Maude Mitchell 
Green—C. E. Lamb 
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THE 
FIELD 
READERS 


The Field-Martin Primer is the latest 
addition to the Field series. This is truly 
a child-life primer. Every lesson is tied 
to the child’s interests and activities. 
There is abundant application of silent 
reading principles. This primer affords 
the ideal preparation for the Field First 
Reader. 

With the recent addition of the Field 
Fourth and Fifth Readers the series now 
constitutes a complete reading unit. 


GINN & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
San Francisco 























A_Guide Book 
For Teachers of Reading 


By 


Charles J. Anderson and Isobel David- 
son, Department of Public Instruction, 
Wisconsin. 


Research.—Recent investigations in the 
field of Reading have influenced pro- 
foundly educational opinion. 


Interpretation.—Scientific data must be 
interpreted for teachers and applied in 
a concrete manner in order to be ef- 
fective. 


Reading Objectives does just that—it in- 
terprets and illustrates the most recent 


thought and practice in the pedagogy of 
Reading. 


Single copies, postpaid_____.______ $1.84 


Laurel Book Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 





Reading Objectives | 
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Will Fricker, 29-year-old instructor in the 
commercial department of the Whitewater Nor- 
mal school, was elected mayor of Whitewater. 
G. W. Coppins, incumbent, was defeated by a 
vote of 810 to 759. 

Julius Winden has been elected superintend- 
ent of Wisconsin Rapids schools for another 
year. 

H. W. Kircher, superintendent of Sheboygan 
schools, has been re-elected for a term of three 
years. 


don City has been re-elected at a fine raise in 
salary. 





For the first time in the history of the city, 
Merrill will have women on its Board of Edu- 
cation. Mrs. George Curtis and Mrs. Julius 
Cramer have been elected to serve on the board. 





Principal R. N. Young of the John Marshall 
high school, Minneapolis, has been chosen 
president of Superior schools to succeed Miss 
Grace Geary. His salary will be $6500. He 
is a graduate of the University of Iowa and 
has a master’s degree from Minnesota. 


Los Angeles erected 250 new public school 
buildings during the years 1923 and 1924. There 
is still a shortage of school room, and the 
building program, it is said, is only fairly start- 
ed. A few months ago about $35,000,000 bonds 
were voted for additional school buildings. 

More than ten thousand students from for- 
eign countries are attending American colleges 
this year. One hundred and five countries are 
represented. 

About the only mark civilization leaves on 
some people is a vaccination mark.—Palatka 
(Fla.) News. 





Dr. Sherwood Eddy visited the River Falls 
Normal School April 18-30. Dr. Eddy is mak- 
ing a special study of normal school problems 
this year. The students and faculty felt that 
they were very fortunate in having six big 
lectures given by the man who gets his “kick 
out of life’ in trying to help young people get 
a new and broader vision. 


Watipaca high school juniors have decided to 
make economy the key-note of their prom. A 
class committee ruled that the girls’ dresses 
should be of cotton and cost no more than $15, 
and that the entire cost of the prom should not 
exceed $85. 





The Oshkosh Normal Schooi captured the 
state normal school championship in debate by 
winning a ninety-five to ninety decision over 
Platteville in the local school auditorium and 
by taking a ninety-two to ninety decision at 
River Falls. 
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It is the first state championship in debate 
to come to the Oshkosh Normal school. Osh- 
kosh has been a frequent winner in the tri- 
angles held previous to the main event, but the 
speakers Friday evening were the first to bring 
state honors to Oshkosh. 

The question was: ‘Resolved, That the power 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
should be limited by a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that Congress may, by re-en- 
acting a statute by a two-thirds vote in each 
house, make it effective over a judicial veto.” 


That farmers living within the Manawa 
trade area take real pride in the educational 
facilities they have made possible for school 
children in their respective districts, and are 
cognizant of the importance of modern meth- 
ods in the welfare of students, is evidenced by 
a group of pictures of various school houses 
now on exhibition at a local bank. These pho- 
tographs show twenty of the finest appearing 
school buildings in the state. -Under every pic- 
ture is an inscription which gives the name of 
the school and district, the teacher or teachers, 
and the members of the school board. 


At a recent meeting of the Superior board 
of education six married women were dropped 
irom the public school teaching force,—four 
from the Central high school and two from the 
grades. It is provided, however, that these 
teachers can be reinstated upon furnishing the 
board certificates “showing that such employ- 
ment is necessary to their financial support.” 
The Manitowoc Times for April 16 carries an 
editorial on the subject. 


Monroe’s school board has voted to employ no 
more married women teachers in the city 
schools, and has served notice that no teacher 
contemplating marriage during the summer 
need expect to find her position open for her 
in the fall. The ruling will not, however, cause 
the removal of several married women now on 
the teaching staff. 


The State Normal school at River Falls 
recognizes excellence in scholarship by desig- 
nating as “Honor Students” those who make 
uniformly high marks in all of their work dur- 
ing any term. The thirty-one young women 
who have won this distinction during the pres- 
ent school year were guests of the women of 
the faculty at a dinner. They were made to 
feel that the honor was one worth striving for. 





The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association has 
adopted a resolution opposing the publication 
of cartoons which caricature teachers. It asks 
that “as a means of cooperating in bringing 
the teaching profession before the public as a 
profession that is dedicated to the service of 
humanity, newspaper publishers, readers, and 
advertisers be respectfully requested to lend 
their influence in bringing about a discontin- 
uance of the practice of publishins such cari- 
catures.” 














Take Your Summer Courses 


—at Marquette 


Marquette offers the courses in which you 
are interested. Here you will attend one 
of America’s greatest universities. Facil- 
ities for study are the finest, in a city 
where you may also enjoy daily, the bene- 
fits of outdoor recreation. 

Marquette offers courses in the College of 
Liberal Arts, leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Courses in the De- 
partment of Education. Courses in teach- 
ing Methods and Public School Music in 
the College of Music. The Summer Session 
begins June 22 and ends July 31. 

Write to the Secretary for booklet which 
contains complete information. 

One ‘of America’s Greatest Universities 

















Ready May First 


New Political Globe 


Sixteen Inch 


By Professor J. Paul Goode 
University of Chicago 
Presenting better than can any flat 
map the form of the earth, continen- 
tal relationships, true relative sizes, 
direction, and distance, Ocean trade 

routes, 


Drawn with Exceeding Accuracy 
Beautiful in Color 


All lands shown in rich old ivory, 

national boundaries in ribbons of 

color. Map not crowded with de- 

tail or names; clear legible types. 

Don’t forget Goode’s Wall Maps 
Nor Goode’s School Atlas 


Write for circular 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 
New York CHICAGO 
Dept. E-154 


San Francisco 
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HOW DOES YOUR STATE STAND | 
ON THE SHORTHAND QUESTION? 
ie :  g 


bein : 4 - 4 hen others 

On January 1, 1925, shorthand was taught 
as a regular subject in the Public High 
Schools of 5,307 cities and towns in the 
United States. In 4,965, or 93.55% of these 
cities and towns, Gregg Shorthand is the 
regularly adopted system. 

College Training for Gregg Teachers 
With two or three exceptions, Gregg 
Shorthand is the only system taught in 
our institutions of higher learning that 
offer courses in commercial teacher train- 
ing. World’s Speed and Accuracy Records 
In 1921, 1923, and 1924 the world’s short- 
hand speed contests, conducted by the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
were won by writers of Gregg Shorthand. 
Jf you are interested in instruction, econ- 
omy in learning, and in the reduction of 
student mortality, write us for full in- 
formation. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 





























The New 
Merrill Speller 


Leonard—Winship 
A Three-Book Series, for grades 2 to 8. 
A Two-Hook Series, for grades 3 to 8. 
THE NEW MERRILL SPELLER 
brings the results of modern spell- 


ing investigation to the classroom, 
offering: 


A scientifically chosen vo- 
cabulary. 


A special “trouble-list” 
for intensive drill. 


Motivated devices of test- 
ed worth. 


A type of drill which in- 
sures the power to spell. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
New York Chicago 
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On February 12 twenty librarians from 
Wisconsin institutions offering a_ library 
course for teachers met with Superintendent 
Callahan and Mr. Jackson, supervisor of 
school libraries, to consider standards, teacher- 
librarian training courses, and certification of 
teacher-librarians. There was discussion of 
specific points in the outline offered by the 
Temporary Training Board of the A.L.A., 
such as: 

Training in fewer places. Possibility of a 
peripatetic instructor. 

Time for offering the course. 

Proper training on part of instructors. 

Credit for other work than the prescribed 
course. 





After a service of 10 years, Newark, New 
Jersey teachers are granted leave of absence 
“for study and observation” with half pay, with 
the stipulation that they serve the system for 
three years thereafter. Teachers who have 
served 20 years are granted a year “for rest 
and recreation” with half pay. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCTA- 
TION 


Indianapolis 
June 27-July 4 


Rates: 

Round trip from Madison $16.95; from 
other places in proportion. Tickets on 
sale June 23-July 3. Final return July 
11. Membership in N. E. A. entitles you 
to the special rates. Identification cer- 
tificates are necessary. These may be se- 
cured from President John Sims of Stev- 
ens Point, N. E. A. director, or from this 
office. 


Wisconsin Special: 

Wisconsin members who wish to go on 
the special train with teachers from other 
western states, leaving Chicago Saturday, 
over the Big Four, will assemble in Chi- 
eago, June 27. The train will leave at 10 
A. M., arriving in Indianapolis in the 
evening. A chair on this train will cost 
$1.25. 


Hotels: 

See list in the May number of the Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A., page 144A. Wiscon- 
sin headquarters are at the Claypool. 
Write direct for your rooms. Block 
reservations are not accepted. 

For further information write Presi- 
dent J. F. Sims, Stevens Point, or E. G. 
Doudna, Beaver Building, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 
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Whether practical work in a position need =— ee — 
immediately follow instruction. 


Future certification of helpers in public li- 
braves LATE SUMMER TOURS 
The course itself. 


‘*hree worki committees we yinted, 
7) kin ittees were appointed 


to report at the time of the state teachers’ T0 EUROPE 
convention in November: 

Publicity, Miss Kimball, River Falls, chair- 
man. ili . Jew York 
: , for high school librarians, Miss Buck, Sailing | from New Yor k 
Milwaukee, chairman. June 17 to July 3. Eng- 

Course for rural school librarians, Mr. Jack- land, Scotland, Switzer- 
son, Madison, chairman. land, France and Italy. 
Attractive French-Span- 
ish Tour. University lead- 








The Hebrew University at Jerusalem was 
inaugurated on April 1 in the presence of 7000 


persons who assembled in the great amphi- ership and a combined 
theatre on the side of Mount Scopas. The cor- travel and study program. 

ner stone of the physics department was laid 

in the name of Professor Albert Einstein. ; P | 
The audience included representatives of fifty Also Brief Vacation Tours 
universities throughout the world. Letters for $500. 

from leading educators included one from Dr. Write for details. 


Charles W. Eliot, who wrote: 

“Now that the Jewish race has secured a 
permanent foothold in Palestine, it is natural 
that they should, though still scattered, plant Bureau of 
in Jerusalem, their sacred. city, a university. 


Those countries in which the Jews had been University Travel 
the freest, the happiest, and the most prosper- 
ous, should provide endowments; therefore 88 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


‘America should lead the way and set the pace.” 

















Edgar B. Gordon, professor of music at the 
University of Wisconsin, was elected president 
of the Music Supervisors National Conference SS — — 


at the recent meeting in Kansas City. i” °, tae 
| ey A Complete Course In 
a has been a financial success at Fort Reading for the Grades 


During the past four years de- 
baters have made trips to miany cities in this 














. ~ s : n ry 
state, going 250 miles for a single debate. Fort THE ELSON READERS 
Atkinson students have participated in 36 de- A tomas gee eS ee 
bates during these four years, of which 30 hie Gent Gon ak EOE) Weecneees eae 
were won and 6 lost. During the first two Eight the material has been tested for (1) 
years the debate was self-supporting. Last year its literary quality, (2) its freedom from 
there was a surplus of $45 at the end of the || ‘iMculty, (a) Its’ suitability, for, festival 
season, and this year there is a surplus of (5) its liveliness. The volumes are richly 
some $60 or $65. The Chippewa Falls-Kaukau- pres yy a Bt etd books the pic- 
: : . ures are in u -o1lorTs. 
na-Fort Atkinson triangle, which was won by es CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 
Fort Atkinson and gave them the state cham- (The Elson Extension Series) 
pionship, coct Fort Atkinson $130.98. At the A series for all grades extending and 
Kaukauna-Fort Atkinson debate, held at Fort rounding-out the reading course. Not a 
Atkinson, 650 people assembled in the high Tee See Micles aaa Gace aoe 
as ° - oc ¢ 4 series. . eS é 2ms fi- 
school auditorium, and $155.92 was taken in. ously not available in school readers make 
Fort Atkinson debaters have won four con- up the larger part of the collection—many 
secutive banners for excellency, won the bannel al te tae aon Ganeaattaee —. ‘ 
championship of southern Wisconsin for 19238, poses: that of providing fascinating in- 
won the championship cup for 1925. formational content; and of aiding in the \ 
development of special silent reading 
skills. ' 
La Crosse high school won first place in the Write today for information 


regarding any of these books 
in which you are interested. 


State high school basketball tournament held 
at the University of Wisconsin. Shawano 
came second, Beloit third. It was the lar- 





gest and ta ae high ggg: Men SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
nament ever he at the university. ixteen 
sectional tournaments, with 128 high schools 08 RICAGO ILLINOIS 








represented, were held previous to the contest, 
and the winners played 27 games in Madison. 
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TEACHERS, GET ON GUARD! 


The English historian Macaulay proph- 
esied that the United States would fall, 
not before invaders, but from enemies 
within. 

Did he forsee that in 1924 4,800,000 
men and women would vote for the 
destruction of the judicial system set up 
by George Washington and his fellow-pa- 
triots? Did they know what they were 
doing ? 

But at the same time the States are 
making instruction in the Constitution of 
the United States compulsory, over 30 of 
the 48 States now having some such re- 
quirement. 

The safety of the Republic is in the 
keeping of the teacher. 

There is now ready for sound instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of Americanism 
a book explaining the origins and appli- 
cations of 187 clauses of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a very inter- 
esting story in simple language, 

Says Ex-Senator Beveridge: 

“Norton’s notable volume is the best 
brief compendium of the subject as 
developed by decisions up to the pres- 
ent time.” 

Washington Post: 

“He pictures with clarity and preci- 
sion the reasons behind each phrase 
and clause, and offers to the layman a 
history of the Constitution that is com- 
plete and entertaining.” 

This book had eight printings in a 
year and a half, and has been listed 
among the six best-sellers of non-fiction. 


The Constitution Of The United States 
Its Sources and Its Application 


By Thomas James Norton 
8th Printing 298 Pages Cloth $2 


At All Booksellers or from 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Boston Publishers 




















MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


STATE LOAN 0. 
Second Floor, Hippee Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Gentlemen: Please send 
folder describing your loan- 
ing service to me, free of 
any obligation. 





Send coupon to “Loan - 
Headquarters for Teachers" “Kame 
and learn of this popular and 
dignified loaning service 
which enables you to borrow 
825 to 8200 without an in- 
dorser, in absolute conf- “Address 
dence and on @ convenient 
repayment plan, Supervised 
by State of lowa. Mail the 


coupon now. — awe — . 








Last year only 22 games were played. The 
tournament was in charge of Coach Walter 


Meanwell, Athletic Director George Little, and . 


Byron Barwig, Mayville. High school teams 
which played in Madison are Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, River Falls, Superior, La Crosse, Water- 
town, Manitowoc, Appleton, Beloit, New Glarus, 
Neenah, Montfort, Barron, Eau Claire, Toma- 
hawk, Shawano, and Waukesha. 

Five University of Wisconsin coaches went 
out to coach the sectional basketball tourna- 
ments. Guy Lowman coached at Eau Claire, 
A. L. Masley at Monroe, George Berg at La 
Crosse, Guy Sundt at River Falls, George Levis 
at Stevens Point, and Irving Gerber at Platte- 
ville. 





G. W. Puffer, director of the Fond du Lac 
Business College, was re-elected secretary of 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ association 
at the annual meeting held in April. The asso- 
ciation is composed of teachers in public and 
private schools in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. ‘ 





Twenty-four teachers in the rural schools of 
Langlade county will receive state aid bonuses 
for having taught two or more consecutive 
years in the same district. This is the highest 
number of teachers to receive the bonuses in 
any year thus far, and, of course, the highest 
number of teachers to remain in one school 
more than one year. Some of the teachers will 
receive as much as $72, having taught four 
years in the same school district. The state aid 
law provides a bonus of $2 a month for the sec- 
ond consecutive year; $4 a month for the third 
consecutive year; and $8 a month for the fourth 
year and each year thereafter. The bonus is 
paid for nine months. 

Miss Emma Walseth, teacher in the Chetek 
public schools, has won first place among Wis- 
consin teachers in a national essay contest. Her 
essay has been sent to Washington as Wiscon- 
sin’s entry in the national contest. The person 
awarded first place will get a free trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and $500 cash prize. The subject 
of Miss Walseth’s essay was “Plans for Safety 
Instruction in the Public Schools.” 





A state commissioner of school athletics, to 
have general supervision over the athletic af- 
fairs of Ohio high schools, will be a reality 
beginning next fall. Owing to recent difficul- 
ties with athletics it was found necessary to 
appoint some officer to stand between the board 
of control and the management of high school 
athletics. 





An appropriation of $500,000 was recently 
made by the state legislature of Oklahoma, for 
the purpose of aiding weak school districts in 
maintaining a school term of eight months. 
This emergency fund is distributed by tlic 
State board of education upon applications ap- 
proved by county superintendents. The appro- 
priation may be used only for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. 
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Child Life, a magazine published by Rand 
McNally & Company, offers $107 in cash prizes 
for the best letters telling how teachers use 
that magazine and what they accomplish by 
the work. All letters must be addressed to 
Teacher’s Letter Contest Editor, care of Child 
Life, 586 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
and received not later than June 15, 1925. There 
is no limit as to the length of the letter and 
more than one plan may be submitted. Sam- 
ples may also be included of the way material 
in the magazine is used. 





John H. Lasher, principal of the Langlade 
County Normal School, has been engaged by 
the county club committee of Marathon county 
to supervise work among the clubs in that 
county. 


L. C. Hulse, who has been principal of Rio 
schools for the past ten years, has resigned his 
position. Volmar Sorenson, a _ University 
Wisconsin man, will take his place. 

Professor W. T. Root, of the University of 
Wisconsin history department, will become 
head of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in September. Professor Root 
came to the University of Wisconsin in 1908, 
and has remained since as instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, and professor. 
He was appointed to the latter post in 1919. 
He has the degrees of doctor of philosophy 
from the University of Pennsylvania and 
Bachelor of Arts from Princeton. 





Sidney L. Miller, assistant professor of eco- 


nomics at Wisconsin, has accepted a full pro- , 


fessorship in economics at Iowa. 


Mt. Horeb’s new supervising principal will 
be Herman Bogard, who*has been assistant 
principal of the Baraboo high school for the 
past five years. 

Arthur Tews, of the town of Vernon, has 
been elected superintendent of schools for 
Waukesha county to succeed G. B. Rhoads, who 
has held the office for the past fifteen years. 

At the close of the school year, Lee C. 
Rasey, principal of the Appleton high school, 
will become affiliated with Dillon, Read and 
Company, Chicago. 


Beaver Dam has elected William R. Davies 
as superintendent of its public school system. 
Mr. Davies is at present superintendent of Sha- 
wano schools. 

School boards are beginning to use the busi- 
ness corporation’s method of filling vacancies 
from the ranks of its employes. Sidney D. 
Fell, for several years a teacher in the Osh- 
kosh high school, has been elected principal of 
that school, to succeed the late A. B. O’Neil. 


G. E. Watson has been re-engaged as super- 
intendent of Waupaca city schools. 





Things and Ideals 
Essays in Functional Philosophy 
By M. C. Otto, University of Wisconsin 


An opportunity to renew acquaintance with 


Professor Otto. Things and Ideals con- 
tains his best thought expressed in his 
distinguished style. 


“Professor Otto is certainly one of the 


clearest philosophic minds now living in 
America.’’—C. 1. Ayres in The New Re- 
public. $2.50 


Instinct 

A Study in Social 

By L. L. Bernard, University of Minnesota 
A critical analysis of the concept and func- 
ion of instinct and habit. Arrives at dis- 
tinctly original conclusions. The _ serious 
teacher will find it invaluable. $3.60 


Psychology 


Problems of Citizenship 


By Hayes Baker—Crothers, Col- 
lege, and R. A. 


Dartmouth 
Hudnut 


| “The best introduction to the study of so- 
| cial problems that has yet appeared. The 
most vital questions confronting our social 
rder are there considered impartially and 
yet in a way to challenge taought.’’—J/erome 
Davis, Yale University. 


$2.75 








| Henry Holt and{Company 
19 West 44th Street, New York 











[EUROPE “155 
and Return 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


and up 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms, 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


For booklets and helpful infor- 
mation apply to 127 South State 
St.. Chicago, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE- RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILS MARINE COMPANY 





pty beet 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session—Nine Weeks 
June 22, 1925 — August 21, 1925 
Household Arts — Industrial Arts 
Full credit on summer courses, se- 
mester basis, for certificates, di- 
plomas, and degrees. Excellent 
summer recreation opportunities. 


Vocational and Part-Time Educa- 


2 A Se A ee A 16 courses 
Home Economics___----- 38 courses 
Industrial Education___.40 courses 
Ky and Academic Sub- 

DN a ered Wate 29 courses 
Physical Education and Coach- 
BER Se ore oe 4 courses 


The Stout Institute has been desig- 
nated by the Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and has been approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
as the Teacher Training Institution for 
Part-Time and Vocational Teachers for 
Wisconsin, 


For information address: 
Director, Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


A GOOD PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is necessary in 
securing a better position. It repre- 
sents you when you yourself cannot 
be present. Officials seldom consider 


credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical, and very easily lost. If you do 
not have small photos send a large 
one to the agency with whom you are 
registered or + direct us, securely 
wrapped, together with $1.50 and we 
will have 25 reproductions made about 
24%” x 3%”, returning the original to 
you intact. 





= 
we 


bsp Minn. 





























Summer ASS 


for Energetic Superint ts 
and Principals 


if you have an Automobile 
we have a JOB for you 


The principals and superintendents who 


last Summer handled blocks of territory for 
us and earned 2 to 3 times their regular salary for a similar 
period, will earn even more this Summer. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is known the school 
world over as the finest reference work ever published. It 
is respected and needed by every school in the country. 
egy ed by every state where formal approval is issue od 

. endorsed by leading members of the N. E. A. . . . used 
in thousands of schools today . . - Compton’s ‘Pictured 
Encyclopedia offers you, now, a 
greater opportunity than ever before. [gm 
Sales reach new records every month, 








Join us. Increase your salary this | 
Summer in the worth-while Compton 1” 
service. We will give you training 
under an experienced man and every 
assistance to assure your success. We 
believe this to be by far the most profit- 
able Summer opportunity offered to 
school men .. . and the most 
dignified and desirable. A limited 
number of permanent positions also 
open. Write for complete details of 
our proposition, today, as territories 
will soon be assigned. 





$1650 


School Service Department 14 7, 13 weeks last 


Summer, E.H. 
F. E. Compton & Co. #emitor comed 


Compton Service. 


58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘“‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 


AT Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’ ‘‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
subjects com- “Elementiry School Ad- 
manding credit ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,”’‘‘Educational Meas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Courses in 40 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















WHY PAY TEACHERS SUCH 
GOOD SALARIES? 
—a booklet that should be read by every 
teacher and tax-payer in the country. 
Many teachers’ organizations have dis- 
tributed them. Single copy 10 cents. 
$3.00 per hundred. 

Thos. E. Sanders, Racine, Wisconsin 











Ney Our standardized and system- 
S7 f atized plan for printing peri- 
odicals provides your school 


with its own school paper at a 
fraction of ordinary prices. Sub- 
scriptions and ads pay all. 
Samples and Particulars Free. 
The National reielege Press, 
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A NEW BOOK 


Fish’s History of America 


By CARL RUSSELL FISH, Ph. D., 
Professor of History, University of Wisconsin 
620 pages with maps and illustrations 
Price $1.92 


This fresh, new, distinctive interpretation of American history for 
high schools, pays special attention to the changes in industry, business, 
education, religion, politics, and government that have taken place from 
the earliest days to the present. The account of the gradual expansion 
from the Atlantic seaboard colonies, generation after generation, west- 
ward to the Pacific coast, is presented in a way which is not only adequate, 
but makes a fascinating story. The maps and illustrations are new and 


distinctive. 

Your correspondence in regard to this new book will have prompt 
attention. 
oe AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Chicago 330 East 22d Street ™4 
Atlanta CHICAGO 

















Yellowstone Park 


Escorted Tour for 
Wisconsin Teachers 





Geysers, giant mountains, forests, colored lakes, boiling springs, the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellowstone, petrified forest, wild animals. See the countless wonders of “The Park 
Salt Lake City, the Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs and Denver are also include d. 

This is a rare opportunity to combine text book geography 
; The conductor of the party has made the trip many times previously and 
is fitted by training and experience to escort a tour of this kind. Credits w 


actual experience. 
consequently 
ill be given. 


with 


| Escorted by Mr. W. C. Fischer, Instructor of Geology and Geography, Whitewater 
| Normal. The special party of Wisconsin teachers will leave St. Paul July 9th for a five- 
} and-one-half day tour of Yellowstone Park, reaching Chicago on the return July 22nd. 


No travel worries—everything arranged for you! A vacation full of new experiences, 


thrilling sights and fun! 





Detach the coupon below and send for full details 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, W. T. A.: 
Beaver Building, Madison, Wisconsin 
Please send to this name and address 


full information about the W. T. A. tour Yellowstone Park. 
will joint the party at 
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Complete 
School 
Equipment 


Catalogs Sent Schoolmen Upon Request 
Give Your Official Position 

“5"" General School Supplies, Furniture, 
Charts, Maps, Globes, Blackboard, 
Crayon, Writing Materials, Window 
Guards, Paper Towels, Playground 
Apparatus, Registers, Records, Pa- 








Order Now 


NOW is the time to buy. 


BETTER PRICES ARE AVAILABLE NOW 
because orders can be more efficiently and 
economically handled before the Rush sea- 
son, 


BETTER SERVICE IS ASSURED ON ALL 
ORDERS PLACED NOW. 


All Departments should be checked and 
goods ordered now for summer delivery. 





pers, Notebooks, etc. (160 pages.) 


“B” siological Apparatus and 


“C” Chemicals, Reagents, etc. 


“G”" Physics and Chemistry 
Apparatus. 


“L” Lantern Slides and Projection Ap- 


paratus. 


State and Textbook Lists. 


Supplies. 


We supply 


Laboratory department. 





We will carry the account. 


equipment for every school 


Write us for your complete needs, 














CA Sign of Quality 


QUALITY 








SERVICE 


JELCHH| CA Mark of Service 


W. M. Welch Manufacturin3, Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 


1516 Orleans Street 


Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 























National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


The N. A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well established agencies, Its members are mutually pledged to render 
the best possible educational service to schools and tojteachers, and at all times to uphold the reputation of the Associa- 
tion. Membership in the Association may be regarded as a priori proof fof, general, reliability—much like a lawyer's 
membership in the Bar Association. For further information write any of the members listed below for literature, 


Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, I) 
Albany Teachers’ Agency,Albany, N.Y. 
Alexander Teachers’ Agency, Boise, 
Idaho. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, II}. 
American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
Y. City 


American Teachers’ Agency, Spring- 


field, Mass. 

American Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. 

mee 7 Educational Bureau, St. Louis, 


oO. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, 
° 


Clark Teachers Agency, New York City 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. 
Cooperative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo, 


N.Y. 
Corlew Teachers’Agency, Boston, Mass, 
EasternTeachers’ Agency,Boston, Mass. 
Educator’s Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Empire Teachers’ A’cy,Syracuse, N. Y. 











Fickett Teachers’ A’cy, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ A’cy, Birmingham, Ala. 

Fisk Teachers’ A’cy, Boston, Mass. y 

Fisk Teachers’ A’cy, New York City 4 

Fisk Teachers’ A’cy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fisk Teachers’ A’cy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frankford Teachers’ Exchange, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Hahn Teachers’ Agency, J. M., Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Interstate Teachers’ Agency, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Interstate Teachers’ A’cy, Rochester, 


Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, New York, 
City 


Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. D. 

Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Musical & Educational Bureau, Boston, 


ass. 

Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Co- 

lumbus, Ohio 
Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agy,Mentor,Ky. 
Oswego Teachers’ A’cy, Oswego, N. Y. 
Parker Teachers’ A’cy, Madison, Wis. 
Pratt Teachers’ A’cy, New York City 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 

Denver, Colo. 


Clip Out For Future Reference. 


Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, O. 

Sabins’ Educational Exchange, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, New 
York City 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, 
8. C 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Stewart School Service, Lincoln, Neb. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
— Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, 
o1lo. 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, 


ass. 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS | 
Are an economic necessity wherever free text | 
books are used because they are made to— 

Protect Books From Daily Wear 
Reinforce Them In Their Weakest Parts 





Keep Them Clean, Neat, And Sanitary 


Used in thousands of schools for over fifty years. 
(Samples Free) 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















You Will Love The West 
Its climate, health, scenery and opportunities—the most interesting coun- 
try in the world—its progressive schools and beautiful modern buildings; 
its people electric with energy and hope, the scene of romance and ad- 
venture. 

ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY THE BEST 


5 FOR 
Boise, Idaho THE WEST 























Parker Teachers’ Agency 





Member National Association 


The Parker Agency is a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies—the only one in Wisconsin. 
This insures to the candidate full protection in the matter 
of paying commissions. It frequently happens that two 
agencies may nominate the same candidate for the same 
position. If both of these agencies belong to the nation- 
al body, a committee of that organization decides which 
agency is responsible, thus avoiding duplicate payment 
of commission by the candidate. 


A postal request will bring you the particulars. 
Willard N. Parker, Manager. 








14S. Carroll St. | Madison, Wis. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BVLD., CHICAGO 
Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School 
and College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching 
as a Business’. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 






































— PC ee We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
ROCKY I97- TEACHERS’ Branch Agencies: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
67 tk O@ A Minneapolis, Minn. - Lumber Exchange 
410 U.S.NAT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. Kansas City, Mo. - . Rialto Bldg. 











THE WEST AND ALASKA 


NROLL NOW FOR 1925 
Splendid Opportunities. Free Registration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Mem bers 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, ° ° ° ° bd MISSOULA, MONTANA 





mm Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »<. 


410 PYTHIAN BLDG. Cc. H. MERLEY, MANAGER 
TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE so UTH i=} EN D, i ny (Tce gg fll 











ADAMS-THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
High class nationally a medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal 
Public and Private Schools. 
Established 33 years. Write for booklet SHOW to Apply.” 














TEACHERS biggest: “Ae Graduates ~~ except 
in vocational fields. lo elementary school positions. Fill the better 
places only. All Bing Get details. 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 











BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
The oldest National Agency. 43 years of successful service tell our story. 

















LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. 5. 


ander One Management—-Direction of E. E. Olp. 28 FB. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
view TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; also, 
such positions as business managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secre- 
taries, cafeteria directors, librarians, and trained nurses. Various other forms of service 
to teachers and schools. Operates on cost basis. 

OUR SERVICE IS NATION WIDE 
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